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LAURA AND LUCY: 



CHAPTER I. 

Description of "The Rosery" and " Woodbines "—The 
Residence of the two little Friends — ^Mrs. Gladwin 
and Mrs. Pelham, the Children's Mothers — Affection of 
Laura and Lucy for each other — ^Their Studies and 
Amusements — Listructed by their Mothers — ^The 
Dancing Academy — ^An ungracious Message — Visit to 
Beechwood Hall — ^Interruption to the friendly Inter- 
course between the two Families. 

About three miles distant from a large town 
in one of the midland counties of England 
stands a house which^ independent of its 
Gothic windows and rich gables, has a very 
picturesque appearance, being situated amid 
flowering shrubs and graceful trees, with a 
lovely prospect of hill and dale in the back- 
ground. So beautiful does this dwelling 
appear, parted as it is from the high road by 
its verdant lawn and gay parterres, that tra- 
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Tellers often stop to look at it; and more 
than one admiring gazer has been heard to 
declare^ that if ever peace and contentment 
were to be met with on earthy there was the 
spot to expect it would be found. 

This charming dwelling, though having the 
appearance of being a single villa, was in fact 
a double house, each house having a separate 
approach and a different entrance. A flight 
iron railing, invisible at a little distance, 
divided the two lawns, and the gardens behind 
were parted by a thick hornbeam hedge, partly- 
overgrown with honeysuckles, sweetbriar, and 
monthly blowing roses. The names of the 
two houses— for they had each a different 
name — were well suited to such delightful 
abodes, one being called "The Rosery,^^ and 
the other " Woodbines/' Their inhabitants 
were two widow ladies, each with a little 
daughter between nine and ten years of 
age. 

The lady who occupied "The Rosery,'' 
whose name was Gladwin, had been the 
longest resident, having lived there above 
three years. The neighbour, Mrs. Pelham, 
had not resided at " Woodbines '' more than 
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six months. On first arriving at her house^ 
Mrs. Gladwin showed the stranger many little 
kind attentions such as are very pleasant to 
receive on coming to a new place. An 
acquaintance thus agreeably begun so6n 
ripened into an intimacy which promised to 
end in a warm and lasting friendship— a 
friendship which was looked forward to with 
equal satisfaction by both ladies. But what- 
ever might be the amount of enjoyment 
arising from this intercourse to the parents^ 
it was greatly surpassed by the delight of their 
children in having each found a little com- 
panion and friend of the same age^ having the 
same pursuits and inclinations^ together with a 
great similarity of character and disposition. 
The two little girls grew to love each other as 
sisters, and every moment of their time that 
could be so contrived they passed together. 
Any trouble or sorrow experienced by one 
was frilly entered into and shared by the other^ 
and any pleasure or amusement lost half its 
charm if enjoyed alone. 

Both children were much upon a par as 
regarded their studies ; they had learned from 
the same instruction-books^ and their amount 
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of information in history, geography, &c., and 
their knowledge of arithmetic, and acquaint- 
ance with French, were very much the same ; 
perhaps what little diflFerence might exist was 
that Laura Gladwin was rather the most 
expert at figures, and Lucy Pelham evinced a 
little the most quickness in acquiring a foreign 
language. 

The two mothers of these little girls were, 
from their own acquirements, equally com- 
petent to teach ; and now and then, when it 
happened that either of them had some 
engagement that called her away, the other 
lady supplied the place of her friend in super- 
intending the studies of her daughter. 

Mrs. Gladwin and Mrs. Pelham were both 
ladylike, accomplished women; both were 
devotedly attached to their children ; still Mrs. 
Gladwin was better calculated for an in- 
structor of youth than her friend, for she 
had more patience in teaching. The daily 
repetitions of lessons, and the constant call for 
exertion in the training of her child, required 
all the amount of Mrs. Pelham's parental 
love to enable her to hide the irritability and 
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annoyance that the occupation was too apt to 
excite in her. 

Mrs. Pelham was not blind to her fault, and 
she struggled hard against it, and more espe- 
cially when she could not but own that her 
little daughter seemed to comprehend her 
lessons better and to progress faster when 
taught by her friend than by herself. 

Music and drawing could be easily acquired 
at home, but for dancing it was necessary to 
have a master, and as that accomplishment is 
best learned among numbers, the two mothers 
settled to take their children to an academy at 
Thornbum, the large town near which they 
resided, and where an eminent professor from 
London attended once a week. The distance 
was too far to be walked, and as neither of the 
ladies kept a carriage, they agreed to hire a 
conveyance from the town to take them there 
and back, the expenses to be shared between 
them. 

It was not always convenient for both ladies 
to go to the dancing academy with the chil- 
dren, but the one who went always gladly took 
charge of her friend^s child. The same when 
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walking out ; if either mother was detained at 
home^ her little girl never failed to accompany 
her who went out, and at all times Mrs. Glad- 
win and Mrs. Pelham felt assured that their 
daughters were as carefully attended to and as 
perfectly guarded from all evil with her friend 
as with herself. 

Thus mutually aiding and confiding in each 
other, the lives of these ladies glided peacefully 
and happily away, till something unknown to 
Mrs, Gladwin occurred, not only to interrupt 
the harmony of their intercourse, but to put 
an entire stop to it. 

The first intimation of anything being wrong 
was when Mrs. Gladwin received an ungracious 
answer from Mrs. Pelham to a message she 
sent respecting going to Thomburn to attend 
at the dancing academy. Mrs. Gladwin had 
that morning received letters of importance 
that required immediate replies, and she sent 
a servant to request her friend to take charge 
of Laura, and the answer brought back was — 

"That Mrs. Pelham was not going to 
Thomburn, nor her daughter neither.^^ 

Mrs. Gladwin was quite puzzled as to what 
was meant by this strange reply, and she would 
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have considered that it had been incorrectly 
given if it had not been reported through 
a servant on whose correctness she could 
depend. 

''I overheard Mrs. Pelham myself/* said 
she, '* use the exact words I have told you, 
ma^am ; and she spoke in no pleasant tones, I 
can assure you.** 

Mrs. Gladwin made no observation to her 
servant on this strange behaviour, but merely 
said — 

''You must go, then, Sarah, with Miss 
Laura, this morning, and here comes the 
fly. Is my daughter ready V 

When Mrs. Gladwin had finished writing 
her letters, she determined to go herself and 
inquire into the cause of behaviour which was 
to her wholly unaccountable ; but the reception 
she met with at the house of her former friend 
increased rather than lessened her surprise, for 
she was abruptly informed by the servant who 
came to the door that her ''mistress was not 
at home.** 

Mrs. Gladwin went back disappointed, and 
as she sat over her work that morning she re- 
called to mind all the circumstances attendant 
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upon her acquaintance with Mrs. Pelham, and, 
as she did so, many things arose to her mind 
which at the time had made little or no 
impression on her; for Mrs. Gladwin was a 
thoroughly kind-hearted woman, inclined to 
look at the bright side of people^s conduct, as 
well as events, and was ever ready to put a 
favourable construction on the words and 
actions of others. But as she now sought to 
discover a motive for conduct which seemed 
very capricious, many instances recurred to her 
recollection when her friend had shown a de- 
gree of petulance, not to say ill-humour, which 
the occasion had not warranted, but which, as 
Mrs. Pelham almost immediately after com- 
plained of headache or fatigue, or of not 
feeling altogether well, Mrs. Gladwin attri- 
buted to her friend not having the power of 
bearing pain well. In the present instance, 
Mrs. Gladwin tried hard to discover in what 
way she could have offended her too sensitive 
neighbour, and she would gladly have made any 
reparation in her power, for she looked upon 
Mrs. Pelham as one who possessed very superior 
qualities of mind and heart, and it was most 
distressing, the idea of losing her friendship. 
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After thinking for a long while on the sub- 
ject, Mrs. Gladwin gave up the hope of dis- 
covering what was the] matter, and consoled 
herself with thinking that some time or other 
an explanation would take place, and every- 
thing go on as usual between her and her 
neighbour. She did not think fit to dwell on 
the afiair to her little daughter, and to Laura^s 
eager inquiries as to what could make Mrs. 
Pelham act so strangely, and why she would 
not let Lucy go with her to the dancing 
academy, her mother simply replied that she 
hoped it was only some little mistake or mis- 
understanding that would very soon come right. 

" I hope it will be very soon indeed, mam- 
ma,^^ said Laura, '^ for what can I do without 
my little friend and companion V^ 

Just as Laura said this, a gay equipage, with 
a nobleman^s coronet upon it, drove up to the 
door, and in a few moments after two young 
ladies entered the room ; the eldest of whom, 
addressing Mrs. Gladwin in a somewhat stiff 
and formal manner, said— 

'^ Grandpapa hopes that you will excuse his 
calling upon you and Miss Gladwin on his re- 
turn from Thornburn, where he was obliged to 
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go this mornings instead of sending for you at 
a late hour^ as proposed ; for the coachman says 
one of the horses is not well^ and it would not 
do to take it out again to-day/' 

'^ Grandmamma says,'' observed the youngest 
of the two girls, with a merry twinkle of her 
eye, " that whenever the coachman is lazy or 
out of humour, he says one of the carriage 
horses is ill." 

'^ Caroline !" said her sister, with a reproving 
look, as though she thought the little girl 
had spoken in a manner not sufficiently dig- 
nified. 

Mrs. Gladwin smiled, and said it would be 
equally convenient to her to accompany Lord 
Courtland to Beechwood Hall then as to be 
sent for at a later hour. 

She, with her daughter, had been prepared 
to make this visit, and all was ready for their 
departure. 

Lord Courtland was a relative of the late 
Mr. Gladwin's, and having always esteemed his 
wife, he kept up an acquaintance with her after 
her husband's death. 

There was nothing particularly pleasing about 
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this nobleman^ for he was proud and pompous, 
and seemed in perpetual fear lest his dignity 
should be intruded upon. He was not a man 
who had. read much, and as he did not mix in 
general society, he had little opportunity of 
enlarging his ideas and ridding himself of 
numerous prejudices that clung about him. It 
may seem odd that Mrs. Gladwin, being of so 
Opposite a character, should take any plea- 
sure in the society of such a person, and should 
visit at his mansion ; but her motive for doing 
so was on account of her daughter, for whom 
she thought it advisable to accept of the atten- 
tions of her father^s relative. Besides, she oc- 
casionally met at Lord Courtland^s a grandchild 
of his, Caroline Ashbey, an amiable little girl, 
between whom and Laura there was a growing 
friendship. And if there had not been these 
reasons, it was no great hardship to Mrs. 
Gladwin to pass two or three days once or 
twice a year at Beechwood Hall, where there 
was a tolerable library within doors, and spa- 
cious grounds over which she could ramble 
when inclined for a walk. Under present cir- 
cumstances, she was glad to avail herself of 
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Lord Courtland^s invitation, as it would pre- 
vent Laura feeling so much the loss of her 
friend Lucy^s society. 

Shortly after the departure of Mrs. Gladwin 
and her daughter, Lucy Pelham came run- 
ning into her mother's room, exclaiming, '^ Lord 
Courtland has just driven off with Laura and 
her mamma ! I am so sorry I was not re- 
turned from my walk in time to bid my friend 
good-bye ; but she smiled and nodded to me, 
and leant out of the carriage- window to look 
after me as long as I was in sight. I did not 
think they were going so early in the day ; do 
you think, mamma, they will stay away long V^ 

'^ Whether, my dear,'' replied Mrs. Pelham, 
^^Mrs. Gladwin's and her daughter's visit to 
Beechwood is long or short, it will make little 
difference to us." 

^' Why, mamma ? how do you mean ?" ex- 
claimed Lucy, with a look of alarm. 

" I mean," answered Mrs. Pelham, " that 
our future acquaintance with these persons will 
be on a very different footing from what it has 
hitherto been." 

^^ Why, dear mamma ? Oh ! do pray tell me?*' 
cried the little girl, with increased emotion. 
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'^ It is not my way, Lucy/^ replied her 
mamma, '^ when I have made up my mind on a 
subject of importance, to allow you to question 
me as to the why or wherefore respecting my 
decisions, but as you are naturally much inte- 
rested in the matter, on account of your inti- 
macy with Laura, I will tell you that I do not 
consider that Mrs. Gladwin has behaved well 
to me.^^ 

'^Not behaved well to you, mamma !^' re- 
peated Lucy in astonishment. 

" No,^^ answered Mrs. Pelham, ^' nor to you 
either, child.^' 

'^ Oh ! dear mamma, you are quite mistaken. 
I do assure you Mrs. Gladwin is always most 
kind to me." 

'^ No, Lucy j and if you reflect a moment,^' 
answered Mrs. Pelham, " you cannot say that. 
Biccollect that whenever Lord Courtland has 
come, bringing his grand-daughter the Honour- 
able Miss Caroline Ashbey with him (and his 
visits have been rather frequent of late) Mrs. 
Gladwin has never permitted you to go to her 
house." 

Lucy looked grave, as if she were thinking, 
and her mamma continued — 
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" This very morning I myself saw from the 
window Mrs. Gladwin push you back, when you 
had run up to Lord Courtland^s carriage. She 
spoke to you, I believe ; what did she say ?^* 

'^ She told me to go away/^ replied Lucy, 
*'but indeed, mamma, Mrs. Gladwin did not 
speak at all unkindly to me.^^ 

" She put you back from her,^^ repeated Mrs. 
Pelham ; " that does not much look like kind- 
ness.^^ 

" But it was very gently, mamma, and she 
was just going to speak to me when Lord 
Courtland, who had got out of the carriage, 
led her forward and handed her in." 

'* Yes ; Mrs. Gladwin is so wholly engrossed, 
and, no doubt, delighted with the attentions of 
that old nobleman, that she forgets her other 
friends, and cannot behave with common polite- 
ness to them. I believe in my heart she does 
not think me of consequence enough to be in- 
troduced to persons of the Courtlands^ rank, 
for she has never once invited me to enter her 
house when they have been there; and she 
knows too, or she might know, that I should 
like to make the acquaintance of the old lord, 
on my brother's account.'' 
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^' You mean^ mamma^ about getting a cadet- 
ship for my uncle William, do you not ?" 

''Yes, I do/' repUed Mrs. Pelham; ''Lord 
Courtland could do it with a word, if he 
chose/* 

" But he must be asked, I suppose ?" said 
Lucy. 

" Yes, that is the thing,'* replied her mamma ; 
"but I do not think Mrs. Gladwin would take 
the least trouble about it/' 

" Have you asked her?*' inquired Lucy. 

" That is not necessary, I should think, if she 
is my Mend. She is well aware how much I 
have the interest of my young brother at heart, 
a youth to whom I have been a mother since 
we lost our parents." 

"Mrs. Gladwin is very kind to people in 
general,'' said Lucy, as if she was trjring to 
reconcile what her mamma said with her own 
impressions of that lady's character ; then, a 
little while after, she added, " I do not think it 
is pride or any such foolish feeling that has 
caused Mrs. Gladwin to act so, fori have often 
heard her say that she values people for their 
goodness of heart and their cleverness, and not 
for their being rich or grand." 
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" I have certainly heard her say so myself; 
and at the time I thought her in earnest; 
but '' 

''And dear mamma,'^ said Lucy, throwing 
her arms round her mother's neck, and fondly 
kissing her, " who is so nice a lady as yourself, 
and so pleasing, and so good? Do not vex 
yourself, dear mamma, and do not cry and make 
your head ache/' 

"My dear little girl,'' said Mrs. Pelham, 
returning her child's caress, '' you wish to con- 
sole me under a great annoyance, but I have too 
much reason to believe I am right ; however, 
we will not talk now any more on the subject. 
Get your French book and come and read to 
me while I work ; then in the afternoon write 
your exercises and bring them to me to cor- 
rect." 

Lucy was a kind-hearted little girl, and she 
took great pains to gratify her mamma by 
reading well and doing her exercises with 
unusual care, and Mrs. Pelham was much 
pleased with her, and as she closed the books 
and finished the lessons for the day, she said — 

" You lost your drive and your dancing this 
morning. I will send over in the evening for a 
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fly to come to-morrow to take us to Thombum, 
where there is a juggler of great renown, per- 
forming tricks that set all the towns-people 
and neighbourhood talking and wondering at 
his extraordinary dexterity, and we will go and 
see him/' 

" Oh, thank you, mamma! How I shall like 
it ! Ever since I heard of him I have been 
wishing to see his astonishing feats/' 
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CHAPTER II. 

Eeturn from Beccliwood Hall — ^Explanations refused- 
Gossip of Servants — Mary Sharp— Acquaintance be- 
* tween Laura and Lucy forbidden — Sorrow — Mbunder- 
standing— The Children's Gardens — The Strawberry 
Bed — Roses — Temptation — Obedience. 

Mus. Gladwin and Laura passed a whole week 
at Beecliwood Hall, their visit being unusually 
protracted, in consequence of a slight indis- 
position of Lady Courtland's. Her ladyship 
not being able to pay her customary visits to the 
poultry-yard or her aviary, and having no new 
crochet- work in hand, her time passed wearily, 
and she wanted Mrs. Gladwin to talk to and 
amuse her. Mrs. Gladwin was too good- 
natured to refuse; but she was well pleased 
when her release came and she found herself 
again in her happy home. She was, too, very 
desirous to ascertain how Mrs. Pelham felt 
towards her ; at the same time, she hoped and 
trusted that her Mend, having had time for 
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reflection, would be convinced that no aflront 
had ever been meant towards her, and that she 
would meet her as cordially as had hitherto 
been her custom. Laura, too, was all impatience 
to rejoin her friend, and to tell her all she had 
seen and done since they had last met; and she 
gladly received her mammals permission to run 
to Woodbines, and ask after their friends. 

But both Laura and her mamma were 
destined to be disappointed, for the little girl 
was refused admittance to the house ; and to 
an obliging message of inquiry after the health 
of Mrs. and Miss Pelham, sent by Mrs. 
Gladwin late in the day, so stiff and formal 
an answer was returned, that all hopes of 
friendly intercourse were given up for the 
present. 

Perhaps the few days in which there had 
been time to reflect might have produced the 
desired effect on Mrs. Pelham^s mind if it had 
not been for the interference of a servant. 
Unfortunately, it was one of this lady's weak 
points to listen to and to be influenced by the 
gossip of servants. Mary Sharp had lived 
above two years as upper servant with Mrs» 
Pelham, and was both clever and useful; but 
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her temper was indifferent, and she "was apt to 
take offence if she thought her merits were 
undervalued, and she was interfered with in 
her duties. Mrs. Gladwin had unintentionally 
offended this important personage by an ob- 
servation she had made one very cold day when 
Mrs. Pelham was from home, about not having 
wrapped Lucy up warm enough when she went 
out for a walk. It appeared that Mary was 
very indignant at not being supposed to be 
sufficiently careful about her young lady, and 
spoke of Mrs. Gladwin at dinner that day, in 
the kitchen, as an officious, ^' meddlesome ^' 
person. 

With the shrewdness that belongs to a 
servant of her class, Mary Sharp observed that 
her mistress was annoyed at something; and 
divining the cause to be a misunderstanding 
or quarrel between the two ladies, she thought 
she should gain favour with her mistress by 
repeating something she had overheard, and by 
which, from only hearing a part of what was 
said, she had it in her power to widen the 
breach between the two friends. 

" It is not those, ma^am,^^ said she to her 
mistress the evening before Mrs. Gladwin's 
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return home, ''who speak the fairest, and 
who seem the most friendly, that can be de- 
pended on." 

'' What do you mean, Mary," inquired her 
mistress ?" 

" Oh ! it is no concern of mine," answered 
the maid, with apparent reluctance; "Mrs. 
Gladwin is, I am sure, a very fair-spoken 
lady." 

*' Then what is it you have to say about her, 
Mary ? — speak out, you need not be afraid." 

'' I do not wish, I am sure, ma^am, to say 
anything to the prejudice of a lady who is so 
great a favourite. I am only a plain, straight- 
forward servant, and it makes no difference to 
me, nia^am, when one lady shows another two 
faces ;" and then, having excited her mistress's 
curiosity on a subject in which she was deeply 
interested, the servant became for some time 
resolutely silent, till finding that Mrs. Felham 
was on the point of giving up any attempt to 
gain the information she wished, and was about 
to dismiss her for the night, she lowered her 
voice into a mysterious whisper, and advancing 
close to her mistress, informed her that she 
had '' heard with her own ears" Mrs. Gladwin 
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tell her servant one day, that when Lord Court- 
land brought Miss Caroline Ashbey, she was 
to be sure and not let either Mrs. or Miss 
Felham come into the house. 

"Did you really hear that, Mary?'* ex- 
claimed Mrs. Pelham, much excited. 

^^As sure, ma^am," replied the maid, ''as 
that you sit there. It was the first time that 
my lord or the young lady had been at Mrs. 
Gladwin's for a long time.^^ 

'^ Oh! surely, Mary,^^ exclaimed Lucy, "there 
must be some mistake; you could not have 
heard Mrs. Gladwin say that mamma and I 
were not to be admitted V^ 

'^Well, Miss," replied Mary, indignantly, 
" if you think fit to say that I tell a falsehood, 
it is very uncivil of you." 

'^What Mary says, my dear Lucy,'^ said 
Mrs. Pelham, "quite agrees with the fact 
that we are never asked to Mrs. Gladwin^s 
when she has her titled guests with her." 

'^ Just so, ma^am," said Mary ; then turning 
to the little girl, she continued, " as you have 
chosen. Miss, to take me up so for what I 
said, I will speak out, and say that I think 
you might find a properer companion than 
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Miss Laura. To my mind^ she is not a well- 
behaved young lady. How she laughed at the 
earthenware man when he came with his 
basket of plates and dishes and jugs on his 
head — ^poor misfortunate as he is !" 

"We both laughed at him, Mary," said 
Lucy ; " but we did not know at the time that 
he could not help making those odd faces 
and twitching his limbs about in that strange 
manner. But when cook told us that the 
poor man was subject to fits, Laura ran after 
him, and gave him twopence of her own 
money." 

"I think, Mary, you are wrong," said 
Mrs. Pelham, "as regards your opinion of 
Laura Gladwin. She appears to be a good 
little girl; but as it is evident that her 
mamma looks down upon us I shall break 
oflF our acquaintance, and I shall no longer 
permit my daughter to associate with hers; 
therefore, Lucy, from this time forth, I forbid 
your speaking to, or in any way noticing. Miss 
Gladwin." 

Lucy was very sorry when her mamma said 
this, for she dearly loved Laura. As the 
days passed on, and she was not permitted 
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to see or speak to her friend^ she became 
very unhappy, and often cried bitterly. Still 
she did not seek to alter Mrs. Pelham's deter- 
mination, for she was accustomed to consider 
that her mamma always knew what was best^ 
find in the present instance she thought, 
from what Mary said, that Mrs. Gladwin 
had not treated her dear mamma as she 
ought. 

With regard to Mrs. felham herself, though 
mistress of her own actions, time did not 
pass more pleasantly with her than it did 
with her little daughter. She was really- 
attached to her kind-hearted neighbour, and 
she painfully felt the loss of her society, but 
pride forbade her renewing the acquaintance ; 
for she Avas convinced that Mrs. Gladwin^s 
capricious conduct, for such she deemed it, 
was occasioned by most paltry motives. 
Another thing, too, tended to disquiet this 
poor lady^s mind, and that was the number 
of persons who came to visit her neigh- 
bour, while her own acquaintance was very 
small. She loved society, and was well fitted 
both to grace and enjoy it, for she had a 
well-stored mind, and possessed good con- 
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versational powers. Before this unfortunate 
rupture, she thought sensibly on the sub- 
ject. Mrs. Gladwin had been a much 
longer resident in the neighbourhood than 
herself, and Mr. Gladwin had been well 
known and highly respected in the county 
during his life-time, therefore it was only 
natural that Mrs. Gladwin should know many 
more people than she did; and, moreover, 
she used to think that very likely in time her 
circle of friends and acquaintance would be 
enlarged. But now, unfortunately, nothing 
appeared to her in a right light, and she fancied 
numerous slights and injuries which had no 
existence except in her own disordered mind ; 
entirely forgetting, for the time, the con- 
sideration and attention that Mrs. Gladwin 
had shown her, and that it was to her she 
was chiefly indebted for the civilities and atten- 
tion she had met with &om the neighbouring 
families. So between fretting in consequence 
of her self-made quarrel with good-natured Mrs. 
Gladwin, and the constant watching of who called 
at the Kosery, while they never came near 
her, she got into an irritable state of mind 
that rendered her days truly uncomfortable. 
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In the meantime^ Mrs. Gladwin and her 
daughter were not without their full share 
of vexation. The little girl lamented the loss 
of her companion and friend^ while her mother 
not only painfully missed the pleasant society 
of her neighbour^ but felt it was no small 
aggravation of this most unpleasant affair that 
she was wholly unable to account for Mrs. 
Pelham's strange conduct. 

How little did the passengers along the 
high road^ who stopped to look at and admire 
the Kosery and Woodbines, imagine the disquiet 
that reigned within those pleasant and peaceful- 
looking habitations! But so it was, and all 
was occasioned by the wayward temper of a 
single individual. 

Mrs. Pelham was an only daughter, and 
for many years had been the only child of 
falsely indulgent parents, who had never taught 
her properly to control her temper nor to 
bear with patience the ills of life, which be- 
fal children as well as grown people, and it 
was not till she married Mr. Pelham, who 
was an amiable and sensible man, that she 
became thoroughly aware of the defects in her 
character and strove to amend them. It was 
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a hard task^ and she often lamented that 
she had never been sufficiently exercised in 
self-control during her childhood, but had 
been suffered to grow up with faults that 
might then have been easily checked. She 
was so fully impressed with the importance of 
early education, that it was the first object 
of her life to secure to her child those advan- 
tages which she herself had never known. Be- 
sides taking all possible pains to train Lucy in 
the right path and to preserve her from evil, 
she took especial care to hide from her little 
daughter the faults of her own character, in 
order that her example might agree with her 
precepts. II was this feeling that caused Mrs. 
Pelham to say very little about Mrs. Gladwin 
to Lucy, and to keep to herself the various 
grievances and annoyances which her un- 
offending neighbour caused her. 

It has been stated that to each house there 
was a garden at the back. Into these gardens 
each little girl had been accustomed, at a 
certain hour in the morning, to go, and walk 
up and down, while she learned one of her 
lessons. The children were not in the habit 
of talking at this time, but occasionally a 
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word passed between them relative to their 
studies ; for instance^ one would inquire of the 
other, " What are you learning? ^^ or ^^ Wlien 
shall you have finished?^' or ''Do you find 
your lessons hard or easy?^^ &c. 

This little communication was pleasant to 
the children, as it seemed to bring them 
nearer together, and though the hornbeam 
hedge that parted the gardens was too thick 
to allow of their seeing through, they could 
hear each other's voices as plain as if there 
was no barrier between them. 

Each child had a small plot of ground 
given to her for her own amusement, and 
these were situated on either side the hedge^ 
just opposite the one to the other; and it 
was great entertainment, as they worked in 
their little gardens, to tell what they were 
about, and to report the progress towards 
blossoming or ripening of the flowers or 
fruit of which they were the happy owners ; 
and last of all they would name with joy 
the time when they were to be together and 
could see as well as hear of each other's 
garden. 

Although Mrs. Pelham had perfect confi- 
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dence in her daughter that she would not 
speak to her young neighbour now that she 
had forbidden her to do so, still she was un- 
willing that the trial should be too severe. 
She, therefore, changed Lucy^s hours for being 
in the garden ; she also contrived that when- 
ever Lucy walked out away from home her 
departure and return should be at those times 
when she would not be likely to meet Laura 
Gladwin or her mamma. 

Lucy, who was not aware of all this schem- 
ing to prevent her encountering her little 
friend, thought it very strange that she should 
never now see her, nor hear her in her gar- 
den, nor meet her in any of her walks, for, 
as she often said to herself — 

"It would be a great pleasure to me to 
look at Laura, for I might do that, as mamma 
has only forbidden me to speak to her.^^ 

It was now the height of summer, and 
the little friends had not met for above six 
weeks. The sky was blue and serene, the 
air was loaded with the fragrance of new- 
mown hay from the adjacent meadows, and 
the gardens were gay with beautiful flowers 
and rich with ripening fruits. Many a time 
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Laura Gladwin stood beside her strawbeny 
bed and wished that she could give some of 
her magnificent ^^ British Queens'' to her 
former companion and play-fellow ; and Lucy 
Pelham, as she watched the budding glories of 
her choice rose-trees, longed to present a 
bouquet of them to her young neighbour. 

"Oh, if Laura could but see how lovely 
my roses are V^ thought she one day to her- 
self, after she had stood a long while con- 
templating them; and she was just turning 
sorrowfully away, when she was startled by 
the voice of Laura on the other side of the 
hedge calling to her — 

" Oh, Lucy ! Lucy V' exclaimed the little 
girl, "are you there at last? — ^why do I 
never see you now ? And why do you never 
speak to me? It is unkind of you thus 
to '' 

She stopped, for the sound of quickly re- 
treating steps warned her that Lucy had run 
off, and was hastening up the gravel walk 
that led to the house. Laura was hurt and 
grieved, and sitting down on a seat beside 
her little garden, began to cry. Lucy, mean- 
while, in a state of great agitation, flew to 
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find her mamma^ to tell her what had hap- 
pened. 

" Oh, mamma V exclaimed she, ^^ Laura 
was in her garden, and spoke to me." 

"And did you speak to her?^^ eagerly in- 
quired Mrs. Pelham. 

"No, mamma," replied Lucy, "you forbade 
me to do so, so I ran away ; but, dear mamma, 
if you did but know how I wish to speak to 
her and to have her for my friend again, I 
think you would have the goodness to let 
me," and seeing that her mother did not 
notice her request, she urged her petition 
still more earnestly. 

"Do, mamma; do let Laura and me be 
together again as we used." 

Still Mrs. Pelham did not answer, for, in 
truth, she was sadly perplexed. She rested 
her head on her hand, and thought over the 
whole affair which had caused her so much 
worry of mind ; and now was added to it the 
distress she was causing her little daughter, 
which had never before so fully presented 
itself to her. She asked herself if she was 
acting wisely or right, and as she heard her 
child^s plaintive voice, and raised her eyes to 
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her flushed and anxious countenance, she was 
on the point of relenting, when pride whis- 
pered to her that if she did, she would be 
lowering herself, and be wanting in proper 
spirit, after the " rude treatment^' she had 
received. 

" No, Lucy,^^ at last she exclaimed, '' it 
must not be ; after Mrs. Gladwin's behaviour 
we never can be friends again.'' 

The colour mounted to Lucy's cheeks and 
her eyes filled with tears, as she sorrowfully 
repeated, " Never can be friends again ! — must 
it really be so ?" 

" My dear Lucy," replied her mamma, ^' I 
am sorry to grieve you, but recollect Mrs. 
Gladwin's behaviour to me." 

" But Laura, mamma — Laura has never done 
anything wrong ; indeed she is not to blame." 

" It cannot be, my dear ; you cannot keep 
up an acquaintance with the daughter while 
I have none with the mother. You would 
not wish it, I am sure." 

"I know I ought not," said Lucy, trying 
hard to prevent crying, '^ but I am so sorry 
that Laura should think me unkind; that 
grieves me more than anything." 
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Here a servant came in to call Mrs. Pel- 
liam^s attention to some matters of impor- 
tance, which occupied her the remainder of 
the day, and Lucy was not able to talk to 
her mamma again on the subject she had so 
much at heart. Time passed wearily with 
the little girl, and as she thought of her friend 
having called to her, and said that she was 
unkind, tears fell on her book or her work as 
she sat sorrowfully over them. 

At last a bright project flashed into^her 
mind, just after she had retired to rest, and 
which she was impatient for the morning to 
put into execution, if her mamma would give 
her leave. It was to let Laura know, through 
a letter, that it was not owing to her that 
their friendly intercourse had ceased, and 
that she loved her as much as ever. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Lucy Writes to Laura~£egs permission to send her Note 
— Gap in the Boundary Hedge — Little Puss Tan — ^The 
Post-Horn — Joyful Sounds — Note Received — ^Unwise 
Conduct — Doubts — ^Painful Reflections — ^Mrs. Gore 
sends her Child to be under the Care of her Friend, 
Mrs. Pelham — Mrs. Pelham and Lucy Visit London — 
Lucy's Delight at the Prospect of a Friend and Com- 
panion. 

The following morning Lucy woke nearly at 
sunrise. Her mind was so full of her little 
friend thas she could not sleep; and as she 
lay waiting till it was time to get up, she was 
settling what it would be best to write. She 
felt somewhat puzzled, lest in clearing herself 
from any appearance of caprice or unkindness^ 
she should seem to blame her mamma ; it was 
not that she did not consider her mamma fully 
justified in acting as she had done, but she 
found it would be difficult to express herself 
in a proper manner. 
At last, after much consideration, she rose^ 
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and having performed her morning duties, she 
sat down and wrote a little note, with which 
she was tolerably well satisfied, as far as an- 
swering her wish of proving that she was 
unchanged, and that no blame was to be 
attached to her mamma for having caused 
their separation. 

The little note was thus expressed : — 

^^My dear Laura, 

^*Do not call me unkind, for I love 
you as much as ever, and I wish every day 
I might be with you, and that we might 
play together as we used; but mamma will 
not allow of it ; and I must do as I am bid. 
Mamma is always right, I know. 
" Gk)od-bye, dear Laura. 

^' I am ever your affectionate friend, 

" Lucy Pelham.^' 

Lucy was all impatience to show her note, 
and beg that Laura might have it ; and the 
moment her mamma was at liberty to attend 
to her, she hastened to her and made her 
request. 

d2 
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*^ Read this, dear mamma," said she ; ^' and 
do pray let Laura have it." 

Lucy anxiously watched Mrs. Pelham's coun- 
tenance as she read the note, and seeing 
there no signs of displeasure, she eagerly 
asked — 

^^ May I put it in the post, mamma ?" 

" In the post, my dear V" said Mrs. Pelham. 

"I mean our post, mamma, where Laura 
and I used to put our letters." 

'' Where was that ?" 

^^ In the garden, mamma ; there is a little 
opening at] the bottom of j the hornbeam hedge, 
just beside Laura^s strawberry-bed and my 
rose bushes. We think puss made it, that 
she might go and see Laura when she was 
at work in her garden." 

" I was not aware that there were openings 
in the hedge,^^ said Mrs. Pelham. 

"There is only one, mamma, and that is 
a very small place, only just large enough 
for little Tan to pass in and out, and for us 
to lay our notes through.^' 

^^ How did it happen you wanted to write 
to each other when you never failed to meet 
every day? Yours was a most romantic 
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friendship,^^ said Mrs. Pelham, half inclined 
to smile. 

"Oh, it was so convenient to write little 
notes, dear mamma, just to ask one another 
at what hour our lessons would be done, or at 
what time we should be together, or at what 
o^clock either of us was going to walk out; 
it spared running round or sending a ser- 
vant.'' 

" And how did you know when notes were 
lying by the hedge for either of you ?" asked 
Mrs. Pelham. " Did you see them laid there? 
I think it would have been less trouble to 
have spoken.'' 

" Oh no, mamma ! we were not so silly 
as to write when we could speak," said Lucy, 
smiling; "it was when we knew that the 
other was busy and had no time to talk. 
You will laugh, I know, mamma; but we 
blew a little pipe left hanging on a branch, 
when we put a letter through. Dear mamma, 
may I put my note in the post ?" 

"If you are to write to each other," said 
Mrs. Pelham, gravely, "it is much the same 
as keeping up the intercourse by speaking." 

"Only this once," entreated Lucy; "I do 
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SO wisli that Laura should not think me un- 
kind/^ 

" But Laura will reply to you, of course,'' 
answered Mrs. Pelham, ^^and blow the pipe 
for you to come and fetch her letter V 

" I will tell her not to write,'' said Lucy ; 
^^I will say that you would be displeased 
if she did ; and then I know she will not." 

"You would add that to your letter?'* 
asked Mrs. Pelham. 

" Yes^ mamma, in a postscript. I will write 
it directly." Lucy eagerly snatched up a pen, 
and having written an injunction for her friend 
not to reply, and Mrs. Pelham making no 
further objection, the child folded her let- 
ter, and flying down the garden, deposited 
it in "the post;" and catching up the pipe, 
blew a few joyous notes of call. 

It happened that Laura and her mamma 
were in the garden, and close by at the very 
moment that Lucy deposited her letter; and 
the last notes of her pipe had hardly ceased, 
when to her delight she saw it withdrawn, ' 
and heard her friend exclaim — 

" Oh, mamma, here is a letter from dear 
Lucy!" and a few moments after she con- 
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tinued, '^How happy I am she did not 
mean to be unkind^ for she loves me as much 
as ever V' 

Lucy was satisfied^ and re-entered the 
house^ feeling better pleased than she had 
done for a long time before. Still, as the 
days and weeks passed on, and the same 
cessation of intercourse with her friend con- 
tinued, she often felt very lonely, and greatly 
wished for the companionship of one of 
her own age. She was very much attached 
to her mamma, and whenever she was at 
liberty to attend to her and enter into her 
pursuits and pleasures, she never wished for 
other company. But Mrs. Pelham was much 
engrossed with her own affairs and occupa- 
tions, and except at stated times she was 
often unable to attend to her little daughter. 

It was altogether an unpleasant state of 
affairs. Mrs. Pelham reflected that as she had 
deprived Lucy of a suitable companion, it was 
incumbent upon her to devote a larger share of 
time and attention to her than was always 
pleasant or convenient, and many an afternoon 
she gave up some favourite employment, or 
laid aside some new interesting publication. 
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to enter into tlie childish sports and amuse- 
ments of the little girl. Besides which, there 
was always the annoying thought, whether she 
was acting wisely, not only in debarring her 
daughter from the companionship of a Utile 
friend every way suited to her, but that she 
was robbing herself of the society of an 
amiable and superior woman. 

These disquieting thoughts preyed upon 
her, and injured her'peace of mind ; and, what 
was still more important, she thought her child 
had lost something of the gay and happy look 
which her countenance used formerly to wear. 
Indeed, as time went on, she felt so assured 
that this was the case, that she set about 
seriously reflecting what she had better do to 
remedy the evil, which was only too palpable. 
Various plans suggested themselves : first, she 
thought she might send her daughter to school, 
but then she could not bear the idea of parting 
with her, besides which she was of opinion 
that Lucy was not one of those girls who get 
on well at school, and also that among her com- 
panions there might be those whose conver- 
sation and example would injure the innocence 
and simplicity of Lucy^s mind. Then again 
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the anxious mother considered how far tuition 
of a more private character would suit, but 
such a scheme would also involve the necessity 
of sending the child from home. Then Mrs. 
Pelham considered whether it might be a good 
plan to advertise for two or more little girls to 
be placed under her care, to receive the same 
instruction, and to be attended by the same 
masters as her daughter. But here a great 
difficulty arose — namely, that in adopting such 
a plan she could have no choice as to the 
children she would choose as companions for 
her child. True, she could reject those who 
appeared decidedly unsuitable for her purpose ; 
but even with those who promised best, how, 
she asked herself, could she tell what were 
their characters and dispositions ? 

In the midst of this perplexity the business 
was settled for Mrs. Pelham without any 
trouble or exertion on her part. It happened 
thus : — 

Mrs. Pelham had a dear and highly-valued 
friend, between whom and herself there existed 
a mutual attachment of the strongest nature ; 
they had passed the greatest part of their 
childhood and youth together, and now. 
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though separated by unavoidable circumstances^ 
they never ceased to regard each other with a 
sisterly affection. Both friends had been 
married within a short period of each other, 
and as their residences were not far apart, 
there was little cessation to their pleasant 
intercourse till the husband of Mrs. Grore 
(that was the name of Mrs. Pelham's friend) 
was, with his regiment, ordered abroad, and 
his wife accompanied him. 

Frequent letters in some measure consoled 
the two ladies under the pain of separation, 
but after a few years Mrs. Gore fell into a bad 
state of health, and the accounts she gave 
of herself greatly distressed her fiiend, more 
especially as Mrs. Gore lamented in strong 
terms that her indisposition prevented her 
attending to the education of her only child, 
a little girl of about the same age as Lucy. 
Mrs. Gore wrote that she was in a part of the 
country where no masters or instruction of any 
sort fitted for young girls could be obtained. 
And what was worse, she said her child, 
having no one to exercise a proper control over 
her, was running wild, and acquiring habits of 
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idleness that she feared it would be hard to 
break through. 

^^ Emily has a good heart/^ Mrs. Gore 
wrote, " and her nurse has taught her reading 
and writing, and her papa, whenever he has an 
opportunity, instructs her in some of the 
elementary branches of education, but I re- 
gret to say that she is very backward for her 
age, and, having no one to control her, she too 
often runs wild.^^ . 

And in another letter, which followed 
quickly upon this last, Mrs. Gore said, "How 
delightful are your accounts of your dear Lucy. 
Alas! my friend, how unhappy am I that 
illness prevents my training my child us you 
do yours ! I assure you my heart aches when 
I think of the deficiencies and the backward- 
ness of Emily, and I would gladly make any 
sacrifice for her advantage were it in my power 
to benefit her. This climate is most ener- 
vating : I seldom now rise from my bed or 
the sofa, and what is still worse, my mental 
powers are as enfeebled as my bodily. Colonel 
Gore tells me I injure myself by anxiety on 
our child^s account, and encourages me to 
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hope that she will eventually turn out well. 
He is a kind husband and father, but he 
has never learned to know the importance of 
early education/^ 

To all these letters Mrs. Pelham returned 
kind and sympathizing answers, for she was 
truly grieved for her friend, and she would 
most gladly have done anything in her power 
to help her in her troubles. Had she been 
alone in the world, she would have broken up 
her establishment and have gone to her friend, 
but duty to her child forbade her so doing. 
Often and often she considered in what way 
she could be a help and comfort to the poor 
invalid, when a most unexpected opportunity 
offered of conferring an essential benefit upon 
her. 

Mrs. Gore had once or twice in her later 
letters spoken her fears of the climate 
not agreeing with her daughter, and at last 
came intelligence stating that Emily had be- 
come so unwell that it was necessary to 
send her to England, and an entreaty to 
Mrs. Pelham to have the goodness to look 
out for a school where she might be placed. 

The poor mother was full of anxiety 
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about her daughter, and apprehended a 
thousand diflSculties and dangers for her, 
thinking it almost impossible to find a 
situation where she would be properly 
cared for, and her interests in every way 
studied. 

No sooner had Mrs. Pelham received this 
letter than she wrote to her friend to say 
that she would receive her little girl into her 
house, and take care of her and educate 
her with her own daughter, and that Emily 
should be to her as her own child, sharing 
in every respect with Lucy a mother^s love 
and attention. 

With a warmth of heart that did Mrs. 
Pelham credit, she did not stop to consider 
how far a child who had been allowed to run 
wild would be an agreeable inmate in a 
tranquil abode like hers, nor in what amount 
of trouble she would most probably be in- 
volved in teaching one who was so backward 
in her learning. Mrs. Pelham only thought 
that her fiiend was in distress, and that it 
was the privilege of friendship to assist 
her. 

This truly kind conduct brought coisafot^t 
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and consolation tor the sick lady^ and she 
thanked her friend in warm terms for her 
kindness. 

A fiiend of Mrs. Gore's, who was returning 
to England, offered to take charge of the Utile 
girl, and promised to write on their arrival 
to Mrs. Pelham, and summon her to receive 
her charge. Some delays occurred in the 
sending off the little girl, and it was not 
till the winter was far advanced that 
she made her first appearance on British 
shores. 

The prospect of having Emily Gtore as 
an inmate at ^^ Woodbines ^^ had formed 
the subject of many discussions between 
Mrs. Pelham and her daughter. Lucy 
anticipated with much pleasure the having 
a companion, and wondered whether she 
would be at all like Laura Gladwin, 
and whether they would like the same 
pursuits, and whether they should agree 
together. 

Mrs. Pelham warned her little girl 
that she might chance to be disappointed 
in her expectations, and endeavoured to 
prepare her for a somewhat rough and nn- 
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tutored companion. She told her that the 
young visitor who was coming to reside with 
them for a time had not been so fortimate as 
she herself was in a great many respects^ and 
that she must be prepared to find her backward 
in her learnings and perhaps ungentle in her 
manners; but whatever she is, added Mrs. 
Pelham, she is the child of my dearest friend, 
and we must be indulgent to her failings, and 
do all in our power to improve her and render 
her happy. 

Lucy thought it must be a very sad thing 
for Emily to leave her mamma, and said she 
intended to be very kind to her, and that 
she hoped she would learn in time to love 
her, as she was sure she should soon get 
attached to the young stranger. 

As the time drew near for Emily Gore's 
arrival, Lucy got excited on the subject, and 
grew very impatient for the day to come 
when she should welcome the little girl to 
" Woodbines." 

At last a letter came from Mrs. Byng 
(Mrs. Gore's friend), stating that, after a 
tedious voyage, she with her young charge 
had arrived in England, and that %\v& ^^^v^ 
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proceeding with her directly to London^ 
where she would be glad if Mrs. Pelham 
would meet her and relieve her of the 
further care of Emily, as her own health 
was exceedingly indifferent. 

Tliis news gave Lucy great pleasure^ and 
her joy was much increased when her 
mamma told her that it was her intention 
to take her with her to London. 

Enclosed witli Mrs, Byng^s note was a 
letter from Mrs. Gore requesting her kind 
friend, Mrs. Pelham, to fit out Emily with 
clothes suited to the English climate. This 
being the case, Mrs. Pelham thought she 
could not do better than remain suflSciently 
long in London to make the requisite pur- 
chases; and at the same time she was 
of opinion that it would make a pleasant 
variety for her daughter to take Lucy to a 
few of the exhibitions and interesting sights 
with which the metropolis abounds, pro- 
viding always that the little stranger 
would be well enough to accompany 
them. 

A carriage was sent for to convey them 
to Thomburn, to take one of the afternoon 
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trains to town; and while waiting for it, 
Mrs. Pelham and Lucy, assisted by a servant, 
speedily packed a travelling-box to carry 
with them, containing such things as they 
would want during their stay. 

It was a fine day, with a bright blue 
sky overhead. The birds were chirping 
merrily among the trees, arid a few early 
primroses were peeping out £rom some 
sheltered nooks under the hedges, and, as 
the driver cracked his whip, and the 
carriage rolled swiftly on, Lucy was highly 
pleased. 

Her mamma, too, was in good spirits, 
for she was experiencing that most pleasant 
feeling, the consciousness of being about to 
do a kind and useful action. 

The being whirled along with lightning speed 
in the train, and passing trees, houses, 
churches, before there was scarcely time to 
see them, Lucy found very exciting, but when 
she was seated in the cab, driving through the 
crowded streets of London beside all the gay 
and handsome shops adorned with all the 
wealth and luxury of a great city, she could 
not withdraw her eyes nor speak fox ^^atocas^- 
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ment ; and when at last she^ with her mamma, 
was set down at the hotel where their joumey 
was to terminate^ she was quite in a state of 
bewilderment. She, however, speedily re- 
covered herself when she heard her mamma 
inquire of the waiters who came to the door, 
if Mrs. Byng was at home, and desired 
to be shown to her apartments. All the 
eagerness she had felt to meet her fatmre 
companion^ and to see and hear what she was 
like, returned in fiill force, and she followed 
her mamma upstairs with eager steps. Mrs. 
Pelham, too^ was not without her share of 
impatience, for she longed to embrace the child 
of her old and much-loved friend. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Emily Gore — ^Her Appearance and Manners^Behayionr 
at a Bazaar and Shops — ^Disappdnted Expectations-*- 
Bestmction of Books and Toys — ^Ignorance — Stubborn- 
ness — ^Forbearance of Lucy — ^Patience in Teaching. 

The anxiously-expected interriew did not imme- 
diately take place^ for on Mrs. Pelham and her 
daughter being ushered into the drawing- 
room occupied by Mrs. Byng^ they found that 
lady alone^ Emily being gone to take a walk 
with the servant. Mrs. Byng appeared a gentle, 
ladylike person ; but at first the effort to talk 
was too much for her^ as^ added to her other 
maladies, she had suffered greatly firom sea- 
sickness during almost all the voyage. 

By degrees^ however, the poor lady rallied, 
and she enjoyed conversing with Mrs. Pelham 
about their mutual friend, of whom she had 
much that was important and interesting to 
tell. Lucy, meanwhile, statioBL^dlckEt^^ ^^\i& 
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of the windows to watch for the retnm of 
Emily^ whom she was all impatience to see^ 
and every nice little girl who passed she hoped 
was her future companion arriving. 

After a time the conversation of tlie two 
elder ladies turned upon the daughter of their 
friend. 

'^ I am afraid/^ said Mrs. Byng, " yon will 
be sadly disappointed in her. Emily does not 
in any way resemble her mother, neither has 
she the open honesty of her father. Poor 
Mrs. Gore was latterly quite unable to educate 
her child, and the colonel was constantly 
absent on his military duties. Day after day 
passed/ and Emily saw nothing of her mother, 
except to receive her kiss at bedtime. Un- 
avoidably left to servants, she has been sadly 
mismanaged ; and during the voyage, when I 
might have had her under control, I was so ill 
I was obliged to leave her solely in the charge 
of a servant who treated her, I am aware, very 
injudiciously. Still, with a careful and watch- 
ful friendly guardian, I trust she will im- 
prove. One good feature in her character 
is, that she feels great affection for both her 
parents.^' 
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^ Her health/^ observed Mrs. Pelham, " is, I 
fear, very delicate. Our poor friend was much 
alarmed on that account/^ 

" The voyage/^ replied Mrs. Byng, '^ which 
did me so much harm, had, on the contrary, 

/' What further the lady would have 

added was cut short by the door being violently 
thrown open, and a stout strong girl, apparently 
in vigorous health, ran or rather bounced 
into the room. She had her arms full of 
toys, which she unceremoniously deposited in 
Mrs. Byng's lap, calling out, at the same 
time — 

^' Look here, what a load of pretty things 
I have got ! I would . have them, though 
Miller said I should not. Do, Mrs. Byng, 
look at this ; did you ever see anything so 
funny? — a man tumbling over a swing as fast 
as ever . he can ; and then here is another 
curiosity; do " 

^' My dear Emily,^^ interposed Mrs. Byng, 
when at last she could arrest the child^s 
attention, " do you not see that there is a lady 
here? Speak to her, she is your mamma's 
dearest friend — the lady who is so kind as to 
take care of you in England.^' 
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Mrs. Pelham^ who had tamed wondering 
and inquiring looks npon Mrs. 3yng, now 
said^ holding out her hand to Emily— 

'^You are not ill then^ my dear. I ex- 
pected to have found you very much indis- 
posed. Let me rejoice with you on your 
recovery, and welcome you to England /' and 
Mrs. Pelham tried to embrace the child of her 
absent friend ; but the little girl started off^ 
exclaiming — 

'^ I ill ! I will soon show you if I am ill; 
and stretching out her arms to their fall 
length, and twisting them rapidly round and 
round, as if to give force to her motions^ she 
dashed forward, and ran and leaped over an 
ottoman that stood at the far end of the room. 
After laughing heartily at this feat, she ad- 
vanced to Lucy, who had drawn up beside her 
mamma, and familiarly chucking her under 
the chin, said — 

''What a prim little creature you are ! who 
are you ? not Lucy Pelham, of whom I have 
heard so much, I hope. If you are, I am 
sure we shall not suit each other.'' 

To this rough salutation, Lucy, remembering 
her mamma's wish that the youn^ stranger 
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should meet with every kindness^ only replied 
by holding out her hand to shake that of 
Emily. 

'' Well, that is civil/' exclaimed Emily ; 
'' perhaps I shall like you better than I ex- 
pected. Ck)me and look at my toys/' and 
gathering them up out of Mrs. Byng's lap, 
she led Lucy away to a table where they could 
be displayed to the best advantage. After 
looking at and admiring these for some time, 
Emily started away to the door, and holding 
it open, bade Lucy come with her to her 
room, where she said she had something 
bett^ worth seeing-— curiosities she had 
brought with her from abroad. 

But Lucy remained stationary, and on 
Emily's calling to know why she did not 
come, she replied she must not without her 
mamma's leave. 

'^ Oh ! pooh," replied the other girl, '^ your 
mamma's busy enough talking ; she don't 
want you." 

^'I must not go without leave," repeated 
Lucy ; " did not you mind your mamma ?" 

''My mamma was ill," replied Emily, re- 
turning into the room. 
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" That must have made you very unhappy/' 
said Lucy. 

Emily made no reply^ but pushing the toys 
aside as she passed the table^ she took up her 
station on a chair by tlie window^ and sat with- 
out speakings looking out on the pas8ers*by. 

Lucy stood at a little distance^ donbtfiil 
whether to address her or not, when Mrs. 
Pelham^ rising, said she was fatiguing Mrs. 
Byng by too much talking^ and that she would 
go now, and take the children with her. 

On leaving the hotel, Mrs. Pelham drove 
to the house of a respectable lodging-house- 
keeper whom she knew, and engaged apart- 
ments for a week, Emily did not express much 
regret at leaving Mrs. Byng, for, in. fact, 
owing to that lady's illness, she had seen but 
very little of her, but she was exceedingly 
desirous that Miller, the servant who had 
attended upon her during the voyage, should 
accompany her, and it was a long while be- 
fore she could be pacified, and made to com- 
prehend that she could not deprive Mrs. 
Byng of her maid. 

Mrs. Pelham was not at all sorry that the 
servant's influence should end, for though 
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good-natured, she had helped greatly to spoil 
the little girl. 

Mrs. Pelham felt she had an arduous task 
before her-^-that of. bringing into order and 
good conduct a self-willed and rebellious child, 
to say nothing of her ignorance and unformed 
manners. Nothing but the thought of her 
friend, and the desire to do a useful and 
good action, could have supported her through 
the undertaking. » . 

Poor Lucy was not only sadly disappointed 
in her future companion, but she was' sub- 
jected to .frequent annoyances from her/ and 
it . was . very painful to one ; so ' gentle . and 
tractable; to witness the ' frequent acts . of in- 
subordination and disobedience that destroyed 
all 'peace and comfort. 

Even the sights of London, which she had 
looked forward to beholding ' with such de- 
light, were robbed of half their pleasure by 
the rude or wayward behaviour of the young 
stranger. 

For instance, when they went to a museum 
or a bazaar, Emily would unceremoniously lay 
her hands upon anything that took her fancy, 
and it was as much as Lucy could do to 
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prevent her doing xniscbief. She seemed, m 
Lucy remarked to her mamma one day, as if 
she had no idea of handling what was pvettjr 
gently^ nor of respecting the property of 
other people. 

''And do you know, mamma/' continiied 
she^ ''when we were at the basaar, yester- 
day, Emily took down one of those prettily- 
dressed dolls that stand all in a row on one 
of the counters^ and squeezed it dose up to 
her^ saying it looked so nice she must give 
it a hug^ never considering that she tumbled 
its muslin frock. The woman it belonged 
to snatched it out of her hands, and was 
very angry^ and said she ought to pay test 
it ; and then Emily^ instead of saying she 
was sorry, ran oflF laughing/' 

" Such behaviour was very improper in- 
deed, my dear/' said Mrs. Pelham. 

" And mamma/' continued Lucy, " when we 
were at the Museum, looking at the minerals, 
she tore off one or two of the labels, where 
their names were written, saying they looked 
ugly/' 

" Indeed !" said Mrs. Pelham, " I was not 
aware of that." 
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^^You were walking on in fronts xnamma^ 
talking to a lady. I tried to stop Emily^ 
but I was not quick enough; one of the 
gentlemen belonging to the Museum came up 
to us and told Emily she ought not to do 
so, for it was mischievous^ and I felt quite 
ashamed of being along with her/' 

" The child sadly misbehaves herself, there 
is no doubt; but you, my dear Lucy, must 
never fail to set her a good example. And 
remember, too, that Emily has never had 
your advantages; she has never experienced 
the blessing of being trained by careful parents. 
My poor Mend could not watch over her; 
Emily is much to be pitied.*' 

'' I thought I should have been much amused 
in London/' said Lucy ; ''when are we to go 
home, mamma?" 

''I propose returning in two or three 
days," answered Mrs. Pelham, ''but I have 
still several more purchases to make for Emily." 

" Perhaps, dear mamma," said Lucy, with a 
little hesitation, "you would be so good as to 
keep Emily more with you.'*' 

" Certainly, my dear, I will if I can ; but I 
must necessarily be much occupied N((\va\jL\ ^xo. 
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looking over things to buy. Our next momiDg 
-lyill be spent in shopping. Notwithstanding 
this promised help from her mamma^ Lncy 
was left almost sole guardian of this trouble- 
some child^ and a wearisome task it was 
to keep her in tolerable order; indeed^ she 
was so exhausted with the exertion that 
it was a joyful moment for her when they 
were all fairly started and on their road 
home. 

Sut liome^ though it brought change of 
scene, brought very little relief to poor Lucy. 
For many days after their return, Mrs. 
Pelham was occupied with domestic affairs, 
together with the making and completing of 
Emily's wardrobe. A dressmaker was . sent 
for from Thombum to do the work, but 
she required constant superintendence, so 
that with letters it was necessary to write, 
there was little leisure for the mistress 
of the family to bestow upon its new in- 
mate. 

Perhaps, Mrs. Pelham would have made 
time to attend to Emily, had she not en- 
tertained an idea that it was best to leave 
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the little girl a great deal to herself 
on first coming to Woodbines, that she 
might feel herself at home before the busi- 
ness of education began. Lucy^s lessons, 
too, were suspended in order to enable 
her to devote all her time to Emily. 

''Pray, dear mamma,'^ said Lucy, at the 
end of the most tedious and unpleasant fort- 
night she had ever passed, ''when shall I 
begin lessons again ?^' 

"Are you tired then, my dear,^' asked 
Mrs. Pelham, "of the season of recreation 
you have had? . I hoped you would have en- 
joyed your holiday, and by playing so together 
have become good firiends with your new 
companion.^' 

"Indeed, mamma,'' said Lucy, colouring, 
for she was doubtful if her mamma would 
be pleased with what she was about to say, 
"indeed, mamma, I cannot love nor even 
like Emily; she is a very disagreeable girl. 
She is so rude and troublesome. She never 
will read, and she dislikes work, and ^^ 

" But she is fond of play,'' interposed Mrs. 
Pelham ; " you like play yourself." 
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''Ycs^ mamma^ when I have some one 
who will play nicely^ but Emily spoils my 
toys; she has broken my doll^ and torn her 
frocks^ and has thrown down and KTnpjihed 
all to pieces several of the little cups and 
saucers of the nice tea-set you gave me on 
my birthday/' 

'^You should tell her to be more gentle/' 
said Mrs. Pelham. 

Lucy shook her head to signify that that 
was of no use, and went on, — ^' She will not 
let me read any more than read herself, 
and she soils and tears my picture-books; 
and then my garden, mamma ; she has pulled 
up all my flowers, to plant them more prettily^ 
she says. I told her she would kill them, 
but she would not mind; and my auriculas, 
which Laura gave me, and which were just 
beginning to blow so beautiftdly, and which 
I was so fond of, she has destroyed them 
all — Laura's auriculas!'' and overcome with 
tender recollections of her former friend, and 
the worry of her present companion, she burst 
into tears. 

Mrs. Pelham was moved at the sight 
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of ber daughter's distress^ find became con- 
yinced that it was high time to interpose 
her authority^ and to set seriously about the 
business she had undertaken^ namely^ that 
of educating the child she had introduced 
into her family. She drew Lucy to her^ and 
haying soothed her feelings^ said^ affectionately 
kissing her — 

''In bringing Emily here, my dear child, 
I hoped I was proyiding you with what you 
wished — a little friend and companion; but I 
plainly perceive that it will take a long time to 
train this spoiled and neglected child so as to 
make her at all pleasant and companion* 
able. I must begin the work to-morrow; 
and you, my dear, shall resume your 



Lucy smiled, and said, '' Thank you, mamma. 
Emily cannot teaze me while I am at my 
studies, and you are teaching her;'' and 
fetching a favourite book, she asked Mrs. 
Pelham's leave to sit by her for a little 
while, adding that Emily was upstairs with 
the servant, unpacking one of her boxes. 

Mrs. Pelham laid aside her writing, and 
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devoted Iicr entire attention for some time 
to lier little daughter^ reading with her and 
talking over parts of the book she liked^ and 
laying plans for her future studies. . 

Lucy was pleased and comforted with her 
mamma's attention^ but she did not do as 
some children would — seek to take advantage 
of it to renew a ♦subject which had aheady 
been decided upon. Disappointed as she was 
in Emily, and her mamma fully aware of it, 
she did not supplicate to be permitted to 
renew her acquaintance with Laura Grladwin. 
Lucy, young as she was, possessed great self- 
command, and she did not think it rights 
because Emily had not turned out what she 
wished, to importune her mamma to grant 
what she had thought, on former occasions^ fit 
to refuse. 

As it was settled, teaching in good earnest 
began on the morrow, but it was hard work ; 
Emily could read words of one or two syl- 
lables when she liked, but she was so careless 
that she frequently miscalled the easiest wordsj 
and for some time it was next to impossible 
to make her fix her attention so as to learn 
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by heart. Writing was as bad ; day after day 
she committed the same faults: holding her 
pen improperly and making her letters 
either above or below the ruled lines ; added 
to which she was disorderly in all her habits^ 
and was either sulky or resentful under all 
attempts at control. 

Mrs. Pelham was in despair. Had the 
little girl been even in a slight degree more 
tractable and amiable^ she mighty for the sake 
of the friend she loved, have borne her task 
patiently and have overcome her distaste to 
teaching. She did not like to have recourse 
to severe measures ; indeed, she thought they 
might only tend to harden the child, for all 
the little penalties and privations to which she 
had hitherto been subjected had not made the 
least impression on her. 

But it was on Lucy that devolved the chief 
burden of this untoward child. When Mrs. 
Pelham felt that she was losing her temper 
(and this occurred very frequently) in teach- 
ing, she would call Lucy up, and bid her 
finish the lesson ; and often Lucy, of her own 
accord, when she saw her mamma's flushed 
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checks and distressed look^ would offer to 
hear Emily read and teach her her spelling. 
In play-hours it was only a change of what 
was disagreeable^ for there was no [kindred 
feeling between these children : the one rade^ 
boisterous^ and disorderly; the other gentle^ 
methodical^ and ingenious. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Laura — ^Painful Uncertainty — Fear of being forgotten — 
A Mother's Consolation — Penetration of Character — 
A Conversation overheard — ^Friendship — ^Its ennobling 
Nature — ^Emily's Attempt to make Acquaintance with 
Laura — Laura's Pity for Lucy — Good Behaviour re- 
warded — ^Delightful Walk — Visit to Mrs. Maitland — 
Domestic Pets — Shetland Pony — Ellinor and Louisa — 
Their Treasures — ^A fine Doll's House — Black and 
blue-eyed Dolls — Making their Clothes — ^Useful Work 
— Emily Gore's Displeasure at Laura Gladwin's Be- 
haviour to her — Inquisitiveness. 

Leaving Lucy Pelham for a time in the society 
of her most ill-assorted companion^ we must 
take a peep at the other little neighbour 
and see what she is doing and how she is 
feeling during this long separation from a 
friend who was to her as a beloved sister. 
Quite as much attached to Lucy as Lucy was 
to her, Laura Gladwin was equally pained 
at the parting, and felt the same longing 

p2 
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i\-ish for a renewal of the intercourse which 
liad oiico made their young lives so happy. 
In this uncertainty as to what had caused 
the interruption of their friendship^ she was 
not even so well off as Lucy, who knew how 
it had arisen ; for it was one of the very du- 
agrecablc parts of the affair, that try as she 
would she never could discover the faintest 
clue to its cause. 

*'If/' said she repeatedly to herself, "I 
could only know what it is keeps Lucy and me 
apart, I should be much better satisfied.'' And 
then she would consider what were the 
chances of their meeting again and being 
with each other as they had once been. At 
other times she would say to herself, " Lucy 
will surely never forget me — I know I never 
shall forget her. If I were to see a hundred 
girls, I should never love one as I do Lucy; and 
I think it would be the same with her. Oh ! 
I hope Lucy will never cease to love me !'* 

Feeling thus, it was a painful trial to Laura 
to find that in the dwelling of her beloved 
friend there was arrived, as a permanent in- 
mate, a young girl of the same age as them- 
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selves. The first day she saw^ from the win- 
dow, Lucy walking out with Emily, she flew 
to her mamma, exclaiming — 

'^ Oh ! mamma, Lucy has got a new 
friend and companion ! It must be quite 
true, then, what was talked about some time 
ago, that a little girl was coming to live at 
Mrs. Pelham^s. Oh, how sorry I am V 

"Why are you sorry, my dear?'^ said 
Mrs. Gladwin. 

"Because, mamma, because/* answered 
Laura, hardly able to refirain her tears, " Lucy 
will have some one to love, and will forget 
me.^' 

"But you surely would not wish Lucy to 
pass her life without having some one to love. 
That would be very sad; a true friend, my 
dear Laura, is desirous of the pleasure and 
advantage of her whom she loves.^' 

" But if Lucy should forget me, with this 
new girl, mamma ! Oh, I cannot bear to 
think of it r^ 

" I am sorry to see you so unhappy, my 
dear, but I cannot help thinking you are 
afflicting yourself unnecessarily.'^ 
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" Do you, mamma ?^^ said Laura eagerly. 

Mrs. Gladwin smiled. *^ You know, my 
little girl, what you have sometimes said 
ofme.^' 

" I have said so many things about jo\x" 
replied Laura, '* for you are the best and 
kindest of mammas.^' 

'' But what is there respecting other people, 
my dear, that you have sometimes remarked 
as regards me V 

'^ Oh, I know now, mamma, what you 
mean. I often say that you can always tell 
what people are by their looks.'' 

"Not always, only sometimes, my dear, 
and it is wrong to form hasty judgments; 
but I think, without any great powers of 
discernment, I can tell by a child's manners 
if she is well behaved and lady-like." 

" Dear mamma," said Laura, eagerly, " do 
tell me what you think about this new girl ; 
and whether you think Lucy will love her 
very much. I did not know you had seen 
her, mamma." 

" I have both seen and heard her, my 
dear," replied Mrs. Gladwin. " You were 
out when she arrived, but I happened to be 
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coming up our drive just when Mrs. Pelham 
and the children returned from London.^^ 

" Well, dear mamma, do go on.'' 

'^WeU, my dear, this little stranger did 
not conduct herself like a young lady in 
several little particulars. On getting out of the 
carriage, she pushed Mrs. Pelham and Lucy 
aside to look for something she wanted, and 
then rushed past them into the house. But 
perhaps I am ,wroug in telling you this; you 
may meet this child, and I should be sorry 
to prejudice you i^ainst her/' 

^*I. do not think I shall see her, if she 
is to live at Mrs. Pelham's," said Laura. 

" Perhaps you may not," replied Mrs. 
Gladwin, '^but we ought to be careful not 
to form harsh or hasty judgments." 

" I know, dear mamma ; but you have often 
told me to observe what is pleasing in the 
manners of some children, and to avoid 
what I have thought rude or disagreeable in 
others." 

" That is true, my dear ; and I have 
always been very particular as to whom I 
would allow you to associate with." 

" And mamma, speaking of children, is 
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not like finding fault with grown-up people. 
Children are to learn to be good^ and to 
cure themselves of their faults." 

''That is a just distinction^ certainly, my 
dear," said Mrs. Gladwin; "still we must 
not be too severe in our judgments. Many 
children labour under the disadvantages of 
indifferent education or bad example.'^ 

" Yes, mamma," said Laura, " but you told 
me you had heard, as well as seen, something 
to disapprove of in Lucy^s new companion. 
What was it — do, pray, tell me ?" 

" Well, then, my dear, as you wish so much 
to know," said Mrs. Gladwin, "I will tell 
you, that when I was in the garden this 
morning I heard this little girl answer a 
servant very improperly." 

'' What did she say, mamma ?" 

*• The servant called her to come in, say- 
ing she was not to stay out any longer, but 
come in directly, and read to Mrs. Felham; 
and the child, I am sorry to say, answered 
very rudely, calling out that she would 
not, and that she chose to remain in the 
garden." 

"How very wrong of her !" exclaimed Laura. 
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''I am sure Lucy cannot love any one who 
speaks so/' 

After a little while, Mrs. Gladwin resumed 
the conversation, which had dropped for a 
time, by saying — 

'^It seems pretty certain that a well-be- 
haved, good little girl, like Lucy Pelham, 
cannot have much pleasure in the society of 
a child such as this Emily is, that was the 
name I heard her called by. But" I hope, 
my dear, that it would not please you to 
know that Lucy had no friend that she 
liked/' 

" No, certainly not/' answered Laura, '* for 
when I come to reflect about it, I feel that 
that would be selfish," 

"And you can imagine, I suppose, that it 
is in every way desirable to have more than 
one friend. You recollect that at the time 
of your intimacy with Lucy you had another 
friend to whom you were attached." 
t ^' You mean Caroline Ashbey, mamma?" 

" I do, and your regard for her did not 
interfere with your love for Lucy." 

^' I loved them in diflferent ways, mamma." 

'^ And Lucy or any one els^ tcl-k^ 6^^ ^^ 
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same/' said Mrs. Gladwin, "may they 
not?'' 

Laura reflected for a few moments, and then 
said — 

" I recollect reading somewhere, Tni^Tnin<»^ 
of a little girl, who loved all her school- 
fellows, but one best." 

'^Certainly; friendship is of an ennobling 
nature, and expands instead of narrowing the 
heart." 

" I shall think of all you have said to me, 
mamma, and I am sure I shall learn to wish 
that poor Lucy had a nice companion and 
friend." 

'^ That is right, my dear," said Mrs. Glad- 
win, kissing her; "ever guard carefully 
against a jealous disposition. Jealousy often 
causes people to appear very unamiable, and 
always makes them themselves unhappy." 

Not long after this conversation, Laura 
had an opportunity of personally forming an 
opinion of the young stranger. It was one 
fine afternoon, when her mamma had given 
her leave to amuse herself as she liked, that 
she was in the garden, kneeling beside her own 
little flower-bed, busily weeding it, when she 
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was startled by a rough voice close by, calling 
to her. It was that of Emily Gore. 

"Who are you, and what are you doing?" 
cried she; and on receiving no reply she 
added — 

" Can^t you speak ? I suppose you are Laura 
Gladwin — are you?" 

'^ That is my name," Laura, though some- 
what unwillingly, answered. 

" Well then, Laura Gladwin,^' replied Emily, 
^^ why do you not come into this garden and 
play with me ? I want somebody to amuse 
me. I do not like Lucy Pelham." 

" Not like Lucy Pelham ! Then I am 
sure," said Laura, "you cannot be good your- 
self." 

" Oh ! thank you," said Emily, " for your 
civil speech. I shall not forget it, I promise 
you." 

What more this rude young lady would 
have said is uncertain, for at that moment a 
servant came and took her away, to prepare 
her to walk out with Mrs. Pelham and 
Lucy. 

'^Poor Lucy," thought Laura, '^how dis- 
agreeable it must be to have such a com- 
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panion V^ And then rising from her occu- 
pation, she repeated aloud — 

^' Poor dear Lucy, how I pity her V' 

It so happened that Lucy, who was stand- 
ing at the garden-door, saw Emily's scarf 
hanging on the hornbeam hedge, and running 
to fetch it, came up just as Laura pronounced 
these words. She stopped short; the kind 
tone of Laura's voice and the sympathy she 
expressed affected her sensibly, and she longed 
to say — 

'^ Thank you, dear Laura." Could there be 
any harm, thought she, in just saying that 
and then running away. She hesitated, took 
a step or two nearer, then stood still. She 
had never wished anything more in her life 
than to let Laura know that she was grateful 
to her. 

She had been more than usually worried by 
Emily that morning, and the contrast of her 
present unpleasant companion and her former 
gentle friend had never appeared more strongly 
than at this moment. Besides, would not 
Laura think she wanted feeling if she did 
not try by one word, however short, to show 
that she was sensible of her kindness ? 
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But in the midst of this wish of Lucy's 
to gratify herself rose up the remembrance 
of her mammaV command "to keep np no 
acquaintance whatever with her young neigh- 
bour,'' and her own promise to strictly obey 
her mamma. 

There was a struggle in the child's mind, 
and it was a strong one, between duty and 
inclination ; but duty bore her oflF triumphant; 
she listened to the voice of conscience, which 
whispered — " Obey your parents ;'^ and, snatch- 
ing up Emily^s scarf, she ran off, out of reach 
of the sound of her friend's voice, and spring- 
ing up the steps, shut-to the garden door and 
went in search of her mamma, who had pro- 
mised to give her the treat of taking her a 
delightful walk, to call on an old friend 
who had come to reside in the neighbour- 
hood. 

Emily went with them, but as a pleasant 
variety she was not troublesome as usual. Mrs. 
Pelham kept her close beside her, and it seemed 
as though the child was brooding over some- 
thing in her mind, which rendered her quieter 
than was her wont. 

Their way led ovei: some pleasant meadows. 
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gay with the bright yellow flowers of the 
cuckoo-pint, along by the river^s side, where 
primroses and violets made the air sweet 
with their perfume, and through a copse 
where the catkins of the willow and the 
hazel hung brightly quivering in the sun- 
beams. 

In one part of the copse there was a fall 
of trees, and labourers were busy lopping their 
branches or peeling their bark. Mrs. Pelham 
rested awhile on one of the trees, and Lucy, 
seating herself beside her mamma, recounted 
the little adventure that had recently taken 
place in the garden. 

Mrs. Pelham commended her daughter for 
her obedience, and Lucy, well pleased, ex- 
claimed, '^Ah! mamma, I should not enjoy 
this pleasant walk among flowers and in sun- 
shine, nor feel happy, as I do now, if I had 
been disobedient.^' 

'^ No, that you would not, my dear child," 
said Mrs. Pelham warmly; 'Hhere is no- 
thing like an approving conscience; it 
doubles all our pleasures, and lightens all our 
sorrows.^' 

Mrs. Maitland, the lady on whom Mrs. 
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FeUiam called^ had two daughters^ one about 
a year older^ and the other the same age as 
Lucy. They were good-natured, pleasant girls, 
and soon got acquainted with Lucy, and 
while the two mammas were busily engaged 
talking to each other, the children amused 
themselyes very agreeably. 

liouisa and EUinor took their young visi- 
tor and her companion to look over the 
house and grounds. First they took them 
to see a large Newfoundland dog and her 
two handsome puppies; then they showed 
them their mammals phaeton, ponies, and 
their own little Shetland, with a mane and 
tail that reached nearly to the ground ; then 
they brought them to the poultry-yard, and 
pointed out to their notice a cock and hen 
which had obtained a prize at a show; and 
last of all they introduced them to a beautiful 
tortoiseshell cat, which was lying curled up 
in a bed of sweet hay, along with two little 
kittens as pretty as herself 

In the house there was even a greater 
variety of amusement. There were a great 
many pictures in the rooms, the subjects of 
some of which were calculated to please 
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very young lovers of paintings; for instance, 
there were groups of children in school and 
out of school; boys and girls sliding on the 
ice; old men and women sitting by their 
cottage doors, playing with their grand* 
children, and several rural scenes of much 
beauty. In the hall were bows and arrows, 
hoops, battledores, nine-pins, and a large 
rocking-horse, on which they all took a ride 
by turns. 

Upstairs there was a swing fastened up in 
a long gallery, but which they did not then 
stop to amuse themselves with, as Louisa 
and Ellinor thought, if they did, there would 
not be time to see all the treasures of their 
own room. True it was, there was a great 
deal to look at there; and Lucy was so 
long examining a large baby-house that 
Louisa laughed, and said she thought she 
meant to take up her abode there, and 
would never leave it to see anything 
else. 

" It is so nicely fitted up,^^ exclaimed Lucy, 
" I have not half seen all yet/^ 
. "But you shall notice something else,'* 
said Ellinor, playfully, placing a beautifully- 
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formed and nicely-dressed doll between Lucy 
and the object of ber admiration. 

"Oh, how beautiful!'' exclaimed she, 
gently taking it from her little friend, '^ it is 
one of Madame Montellari's dolls. When 
we were in London, mamma took me to 
see her collection, and told me she gained 
a prize for them at the Great Exhibition in 
Hyde Park." 

''And my doll was a prize, too," said 
EUinor; ''mamma gave it me for French, 
and she gave Louisa one for geography. Mine 
has blue eyes and light hair, and Louisa's has 
black hair and eyes. You shall see hers, 
and say which you think the prettiest; we 
can never tell ourselves." 

Lucy confessed she also was at a loss to 
decide ; and then followed a minute examina- 
tion of the hair, the face, the arms and feet 
of these dolls — all admirable as a fine work 
of art. 

Then their dresses were talked of, and 
Louisa said she and her sister were making 
two entire new suits of clothes for them, and 
that their nurse was showing them how to 
cut out and make them properly, for that 
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their mamma said that it was a good plan to 
teach girls how to make their own clothes. 
Upon which Lucy observed, that she did 
plain needlework, her mamma saying that 
it was most desirable that women should 
be able to work well, and also that when she 
was a little older she was to learn to make 
pickles and preserves, and " 

^^ Cakes, I dare say,^^ broke in Ellinor; *' we 
had a batch of cake-making on Louisa^s birth- 
day, and we are to have another before Tom 
comes home for the holidays. Mamma let 
cook teach us. Oh ! there is the luncheon- 
bell, and you have not half seen all we have 
to show.^' 

Lucy replied that she had been very much 
amused; and the two Maitlands were ex- 
pressing a hope that her visit would soon 
be repeated, when a servant came to hasten 
them down to their dinner, of which the 
young visitors were invited to partake; 
after which came the parting, with mutual 
good wishes and the hope of a speedy meeting 
again. 

Some curiosity may be felt as to how Miss 
Gore conducted herself during this vicdt. 
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To Lucy she appeared very different from 
what she generally did^ being quiet and 
imobtru&dve^ and the Maitlands only looked 
upon her as an awkward^ backward girl. The 
tmih was^ that there was such a succession 
of new objects to take her attention^ that 
she was either overpowered or had no oppor- 
tunity of showing herself in her usual un- 
pleasant character. 

Another things perhaps^ tended greatly 
towards keeping her in good behaviour^ and 
that was^ that she apparently took a great 
feuicy to Ellinor^ keeping close beside her^ 
and listening to all she said. It might be^ 
too^ that her mind was partly preoccupied by 
what had passed between herself and Laura 
Gladwin in the garden before setting out on 
the walk to Mrs. Maitland^s. 

From the first of Miss Gore^s arrival at 
Woodbines she had heard^ from time to 
time^ the name of Laura Gladwin. Some- 
times it was the servants who spoke of her^ 
praising her as '^a well-behaved^ nice young 
lady,'^ and then, placing her conduct in full 
contrast with that of the new-comer, would 
add, "You will never be such a one; you 
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will never grow up like her, nor like Miss 
Pelham either/' or, more frequently, Emily 
was told by Lucy, in gentler terms, of the 
many excellent and amiable qualities of her 
former friend, having in view, besides her 
own gratification in talking of Laura, the 
hope that she might awaken in her rough 
companion a desire of imitation. 

But however much Lucy might fail in 
exciting Emily's ambition to resemble this 
interesting little girl, she raised her curiosity 
to see or at any rate to know something of 
her; and though informed that there was 
now no intercourse between the families, 
she determined in her own mind to get 
acquainted with Laura Gladwin. 

The result of her first attempt has 
been related, and for a considerable time 
after Laura's speech had so affi*onted her 
she debated within herself if she should 
make any further efibrt to gain her 
attention. As this feeling, however, wore 
oflF, she resolved, if possible, to provide her- 
self with another if not a pleasanter 
acquaintance than she considered the patient 
and much-enduring Lucy. 
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With this view, whenever she thougLt 
there was a chance of Laura being in lier 
garden, she would run into Mrs. Felham^s 
unobserved, and endeavour to attract Laura^s 
attention, either by calling to her, or 
by making some startling noise beside 
her, or uttering remarks which she 
thought must unavoidably draw forth an 
answer. 

But Laura was on her guard, and none 
of Emily's efforts to make her speak or 
in some way notice her took effect. 
Emily Gore was a girl not at all likely to 
gain Laura Gladwin's regard; besides, cir- 
cumstanced as her mamma and Mrs. Felham 
were, she thought it most advisable to 
repel all advances towards acquaintance 
made by a visitor in the family of her 
neighbour. 

This determined silence of the girl of 
whom she had heard so much and wished 
to know, greatly annoyed Emily; and at 
last she grew so angry, that whenever Lucy 
mentioned Laura's name, she either ran off 
or ordered her never to talk about 
her. 
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At first, Lucy thought tliis strange, but 
she afterwards learned to consider that no 
doubt Emily felt herself injured by a com- 
parison with one so amiable as Laura, and 
felt jealous of the estimation in which she 
was held. 

Emily was one who never readily gave 
up a point upon which she was bent; she 
persevered in her attempts to gain Laura's 
attention till she discovered that the young 
lady was, with her mamma, gone from home 
for some weeks. 
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Well-leamed Lessons — Pleasant News — A Visit to South 
Wales — ^Mrs. Sinclair — ^Isabel and Montagu — Tintern 
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—Lost at Sea — Good Resolutions — ^The Rescue — 
Punishment — ^Its Use. 

Wb will now leave Lucy Pelham and her very 
unpleasant companion for a time, to follow 
Mrs. Gladwin and Laura in a little tour 
tlirougli part of South Wales and a visit 
afterwards to the sea-side. 

It was a bright pleasant morning, the be- 
ginning of summer, when Mrs. Gladwin, with 
an open letter in her hand, entered the room 
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where her little daughter was diligently 
pursuing her studies. 

^^Have you nearly finished your lessons, 
my dear Laura ?'^ said she. 

'* Yes, mamma,^^ replied the child ; " will 
you look at my exercises, and hear me say 
my French verbs and phrases ? If you will 
be so kind as to take the trouble, I think 
you will find I know my lessons quite 
well, and I have taken pains to avoid all 
the faults in my exercise which you told 
me of yesterday .^^ 

^^ Your exercises are very carefully written, 
and your lessons repeated without mistakes 
or hesitation,^^ said Mrs. Gladwin, as she 
closed the books, and returned them to 
her daughter; "I am much pleased with 
you, my dear child,'^ continued she, ^'you 
take great pains to improve in your 
studies, and you bear without murmuring 
or discontent the deprivation of your little 
friend Lucy Pelham^s society. You make 
me happy by your conduct in every respect^ 
and now I am going to give you an agree- 
able surprise, and tell you of what I hope 
will afford you a great deal of pleasure.^' 
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Laura's eyes sparkled and a bright colour 
flushed her cheeks at such words of praise-— 
praise so delightful when bestowed by a mother 
— and she listened eagerly to the proposed 
scheme of pleasure. 

''You have heard me speak of my friend, 
Mrs. Sinclair ?'' said Mrs. Gladwin; "she re- 
sides in Lincolnshire ; but the climate of that 
part of England does not altogether agree 
with her, and to make a little change for 
the benefit of her health she is travelling 
southwards, and has written to ask me to join 
her in exploring some of the beautiful scenery 
cm the banks of the Wye, and then paying a 
visit to the sea-side. Mrs. Sinclair will be 
accompanied by her children : the eldest, 
Isabel, you will remember having once seen 
at a friend's house in London ; the youngest, 
a boy of ten years old, has been taken away 
firom school before the holidays, on account 
of a fever that has broken out there. The 
young people, Mrs. Sinclair writes me word, 
are delighted with the prospect of the journey, 
and with me hopes that her children and mine 
will prove pleasant companions to each other 
and enjoy their holiday.'' 
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^'I am sure I shall 1*' exclaimed Laura; 
''and, dear mamma, how kind it is in you 
to take me V and then she b^an eagerly 
to inquire about packing up, what school- 
books she should take, and when they were 
to set out. 

Mrs. Gladwin replied that her friend wished 
her to join her as soon as possible, and that 
they were to meet at Boss, remain there one 
day, and then proceed on their way to the 
banks of the Wye. As regarded luggage, Mrs. 
Gladwin said, that in travelling she always 
liked to be encumbered with as little as pos- 
sible, for she found the numerous trunks and 
boxes which many ladies were in the habit 
of carrying about with them were often a 
great trouble ; and respecting school-books, her 
mamma said that it would only be necessary 
to take one or two; for, with the exception 
of an hour or an hour and a halfs study 
of a morning, she wished the little girl to 
run about and gain as much health and 
strength as she could. 

All the little bustle and preparation which 
generally precede a journey were greatly en- 
joyed by Laura, and she helped the servants 
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with goodwill in all they did to secure the 
comfort of their kind mi8tre8s and her well- 
behaved little daughter. When all was ready 
for departure, the child said — 

"You will take care of my bird, Susan, 
and feed little Puss well, I know, while I 
am away; and now may I go up to your 
room at the top of the house? I want to 
take one look over the next garden; Lucy 
may be there, and I should go away happier 
even than I am now, if I could just get one 
little peep at my dear friend before I went/* 

Laura ran upstairs and looked anxiously 
round, but no Lucy was to be seen, and she 
had tx) hasten down, for they were calling 
loudly for her, as the carriage was packed, 
her mamma seated in it, and on her appear- 
ance all was ready for starting. 

Fresh scenes, the pleasurable motion of tra- 
velling, and the expectation of being with new 
friends soon cheered Laura's spirits, and she 
ceased for a time to think painfully of the 
friend she had left behind under such unhappy 
circumstances. 

In going along, several spots were passed 
to which were attached some incident or other 
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connected with the English history, which 
Mrs. Gladwin did not fail to recall to the 
mind of her daughter, and which gave addi- 
tional interest to their journey. 

Arrived at Ross, they were gladly welcomed 
by their friends, who had reached the place a 
short time before them. The two elder ladies 
soon became pleasantly occupied in the society 
of each other, and the children were not long 
in becoming acquainted, and the day passed 
happily with all the party. 

It was too late that evening to explore any 
of the beauties of the place, but all were 
up early the following morning and enjoyed 
a ramble about the fine old town and parts 
of the adjacent beautiful country. 

Other interesting places were noticed by 
the travellers in their progress to the Wye, 
but they did not make a prolonged stay any- 
where till they arrived at Tintern. Here they 
rested for two or three days, that they might 
do ample justice to the far-famed ruins of 
the abbey. 

They passed many hours gazing at the ele- 
gant arches overgrown with ivy, and the re- 
mains of the beautiful Gothic windows, over- 
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hung -with a tracery of green foliage. They 
yisited^ too, those ruins by moonlight, which 
gave a fresh aspect to their beauty. 

Both Mrs. Sinclair and Mrs. Gladwin had 
a taste for drawing, and they made several 
sketches, which served to remind them when 
away of a spot so deeply interesting. The 
children, too, were very much amused in 
rambling about and playing round the ruins ; 
the girls, also, found a source of consider- 
able interest in watching the progress of the 
drawings their mammas were making. 

''How beautiful your sketch is getting, 
mamma V^ exclaimed Laura Gladwin one after- 
noon, when she had been standing some time 
looking on. " How I wish I could draw V' 

Mrs. Gladwin stopped her pencil, and turn- 
ing to her daughter, said, " Do you recollect 
what Farmer Woodman said to his little son, 
when, after wajbching his father splitting wood, 
he cried, ' Why can't I do so ?' " 

'' ' Because you do not try,' was his father's 
answer," said Laura ; '' and I remember the 
child did try, and soon learned to split wood." 

"Well, Laura," said Mrs. Gladwin, "had 
you not better do as little Woodman did ? — 
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try? The time you have abeady spent in 
wishing, you might have done something 
towards a beginning/' 

Laura said she should be much pleased to 
try; and, obtaining leave, she ran to the 
apartments they occupied, and soon returned 
with materials for sketching. Isabel also said 
she should like to draw, and the necessary 
implements being provided, the two little girls 
were soon deeply engaged in their new pur- 
suit. After toiling hard for some time in 
her attempt to represent a part of the ruined 
abbey, Laura took her performance to show 
her mamma. 

^^ How is it done, mamma ?'' said she. 

" Why, my dear Laura,'' replied Mrs. Glad- 
win, ^^I should be very sorry to be placed 
near those ruins." 

^^ Sorry, dear mamma ! Why ?" exclaimed 
Laura. 

^^ Because they would tumble down upon 
me. Your building is all awry — ^it could not 
possibly stand; the slightest motion would 
cause it to fall. Do you not see that all 
your columns are awry, while those you at- 
tempted to copy are upright?" 
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''I see^ mamma^^^ replied Laura. 

''Yours is a very common fault," said Mrs. 
Gladwin, "with most beginners. It takes 
some time before the eye gets accustomed 
to see things aright. Now I will give you a 
very simple rule, which, if attended to, will 
prevent your falling again into the same 
error. We will suppose that the outer edge 
of your paper or drawing-board is always 
straight; therefore, in tracing the outline of 
a building, see that the upper and the 
lower parts are equally distant from the 
outside of the paper on which you are 
drawing.'' 

Isabel, who at school had had the advantage 
of hearing similar remarks from the drawing- 
master who attended the elder girls, did not 
fall into the same mistake as Laura; and 
perhaps she possessed more natural taste 
for the art than her companion. In the 
present instance, she was very desirous of 
outshining Laura; for she was a vain girl, 
and she feared that Laura, who was more 
persevering, would surpass her. Several 
mornings, which had hitherto been passed 
in running about and exploring fresh places. 
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were now passed by the girls in their new 
and pleasant occupation^ much to the annoy- 
ance of Montagu Sinclair^ who missed their 
society, and found it very dull to have no 
companion in his rambles. 

" How tiresome it is/' he cried one day, 
when his patience was quite exhausted, waiting 
for the drawing to be over, " to see you two 
sitting poring over that stupid work, when 
you might be so much more amused going 
about enjoying the pleasant walks in the 
groves and by the river side! And there 
are my sailors for my fine large ship not 
dressed. I say, Isabel, do leave oflF that hum- 
drum employment ; you said you would do my 
sailors,^^ — and, his sister not replying, he at- 
tempted to pull away the pencil with which 
she was drawing. 

"Get along, Montagu, do, you tiresome 
boy,^^ said Isabel, angrily, "what do girls 
care about ships, and dolls dressed for 
sailors ?^' 

"But you said,^^ pleaded Montagu, "that 
you would dress them for me.'' 

"I said no such thing,'' replied Isabel, 
" and get along and don't come teasing me." 
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"Oh, Isabel !'' exclaimed Montagu, "how 
can you say so ? It was some days ago, before 
you began that stupid drawing, and Laura 
said she would help/' 

" I did so — I remember now/' said Laura, 
looking up with a smiling countenance, "I 
had quite forgotten; but I will go in with 
you now and do what you wish /' and rising, 
ahe gathered up her drawing materials, 
and prepared to follow the boy to the 
house. 

"Thank you,'' said Montagu, "that is 
very good-natured of you; very kind to 
leave your pretty drawing for me ; it is really 
pretty — ^much prettier than Isabel's." 

"A fine judge you are," said Isabel, 
scornfully, "we shall hear what mamma 
says." 

Isabel did not like to be leffc behind, 
and she followed Laura and her brother 
to the house. Still she was not in a 
good temper, and made no attempt to assist 
Laura in her obliging work, but kept loung- 
ing on the sofa, pulling the books about, 
and disturbing a box of shells and fossils 
belonging to the mistress of the lodging. 
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Meanwhile, the dressing np the little dolls 
like sailors went on briskly, Montagu helping 
as far as he was able, and ready with a burst 
of praise as the first little figure, in a blue 
jacket and white trousers, with a little cap 
ingeniously formed out of an acorn-cup, issued 
from Laura's skilful hands. 

^^ Oh I is not he first-rate ? — such a jolly 
tar ! He shall be the captain,^' cried Mon- 
tagu, as he turned the doll round and round 
in admiration; ^^and here comes mamma,^' 
continued he, as Mrs. Sinclair, with Mrs. 
Gladwin, entered the room, to admire him. 
*^Look, mamma, what a beautiful sailor Laura 
has made me. She left her drawing to do 
it, and her drawing is beautiful, too — ^much 
better than Isabel's, is it not, mamma V^ and 
he placed the two drawings on the table 
for the elder ladies to pronounce judgment 
upon. 

The elder ladies looked attentively at the 
•drawings, and did not at first speak. Mon- 
tagu, all impatience, called out at last, " Why 
don't you speak mamma? — ^is not Laura's 
much the best?" 
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''No, my boy/' said Mrs. Sinclair, '^your 
sister's is the best/' 

" Decidedly/' said Mrs. Gladwin. 

"And do yoil say so too?" cried Montagu, 
looking much disappointed. Then, in a moment 
or two^ brightening up, he exclaimed, ''I 
don't care about her drawing being the 
best. Laura is the most good-natured, and 
that is better than doing the finest drawing 
in the world." 

''That is true, my dear," said his mamma; 
" an obliging temper is worth all the accom- 
plishments with which a person can be 
endowed." 

"But," said Mrs. Gladwin, "both may go 
together." 

"Undoubtedly," replied her friend, "and 
it is often by the practice of those arts and 
accomplishments which grace and adorn so- 
ciety that the asperities and roughness of 
many characters are softened and subdued." 

Montagu looked as though he understood 
these remarks, but he was desirous of talking 
to his mamma on a subject to which his 
attention had been directed, by reading a 

h2 
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little work on the ^'Beauties of the Wye," 
which the landlord of the house had lent 
him. 

^^Mamma/^ said he, "this book that I 
have here tells me that in this abbey, whose 
picture you are all so fond of drawing, once 
lived a set of men called monks, who separated 
themselves from their fellow-men, and passed 
their lives in prayer. Was that not a strange 
notion?" 

"A very mistaken one, no doubt," said 
Mrs. Sinclair ; " prayer is only a portion of 
our duty in this life ; our Blessed Saviour, 
whose example all mankind are to follow, 
went about doing good." 

"And these monks, as these men called 
themselves," said Montagu, " always chose for 
the places of their retirement the nicest situa- 
tions. They lixed their dwellings near fine 
rivers abounding with fish, and beside woods 
where plenty of game was to be found." 

" They were not to blame for so doing," 
said Mrs. Sinclair ; " it was necessary that 
they should have the means of living within 
their reach, separated as they were by their 
sense of duty from the rest of the world. No 
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doubt there were many p^ood men among 
them^ who thought they best pleased their 
Maker by keeping aloof from the rest of their 
species. But you and Isabel and I have been 
brought up with very diflferent notions — we 
have learned that it is our duty to live to- 
gether in brotherly love, assisting each other 
by all the means in our power, in being kind 
and forbearing and loving to every one, not 
seeking to find out faults, but to strive to 
see all that is estimable in persons^ characters.'* 

" Love as brethren ; be pitiful, be cour- 
teous/' added Mrs. Sinclair, after a pause j 
and she fixed her eyes on Isabel, who, by her 
rising colour, showed that it was meant that 
she should apply these words to herself. 

Montagu was still busy with his book. ^^ It 
would not be so bad,'' said he, '^if women 
shut themselves up away from the world, 
they are so much less useful than men. I 
am glad I am a man, not a weak woman." 

'' You are a silly little boy,'' said Mrs. 
Sinclair, pressing her hand on her son's head 
in no unkind manner. *^Do not give yourself 
airs of superiority ; men and women, and boys 
and girls^ are meant to be a mutual afi»\%ta.u.eQ 
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and pleasnre to each other. Boys can help 
girls in some things which they cannot do 
themselves^ and girls in turn can assist boys 
n a variety of ways. Look now/' continued 
she, pointing to Laura's work," '' see what 
another nice little sailor is now ready for your 
new ship/' 

"Oh yes," exclaimed Montagu, ''I quite 
forgot how kind Laura is. She is a dear, 
clever girl^ and I will stand up for her, and 
fight for her against all the world — ^that I will." 

Mrs. Sinclair could not forbear a smile at 
this burst of enthusiastic gratitude on her 
son's part, but she said, calmly — " There are 
much better ways of helping a girl than 
fighting for her; besides, an occasion where 
force would be necessary might never occur. 
Kind advice, where a man's education has 
fitted him to give it, an indulgent temper, 
and a willingness to be guided in some 
matters where circumstances have rendered 
a woman a competent judge, are the best 
ways of a man's promoting a woman's hap* 
piness, and thus best securing his own." 

The next place at which the friends Ae- 
cided to make a little ^t^^^ *^^ Che^towe; 
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a carriage was hired and a drive taken to look 
for apartments in the town. 

The road between Tintem and Chepstowe 
possesses uncommon beauty; high rocks on 
one fiide, of a rich brown colour^ covered to 
the summit with wild flowers of every hue 
and lovely form^ and on the other hedges^ 
ovei^rown with the wild clematis, clinging 
around the mountain ash and nut-boughs. 

The children exclaimed with delight at the 
charming scenery, and Mrs. Sinclair proposed 
that they should get out and walk up and 
down a part of the road, gathering flowers or 
seeking for curious pebbles, whilst she and 
Mrs. Gladwin went in search of a temporary 
residence. " Lodging-hunting,^' added she, " is 
dull work for boys and girls/' 

''What a lovely place V and "What beauti- 
ful flowers!'' were the frequent exclamations of 
Laura and Isabel, as they wandered from one 
bright spot to another, till Isabel, who was 
beginning to study botany, espied a wild 
flower of a rare kind growing considerably 
out of her reach among the rocks. "Oh, 
how I wish I could get that blue flower," 
exclaimed she; "I forget what mamma told 
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me it is called^ but she said it was seldom 
to be met with. I should be so pleased to 
get it for mamma to-day^ that she might add 
it to her herbal/^ 

" Perhaps you could climb up to where it 
grows, and get it/^ said Laura. 

" No, I could not, I am certain, for look, 
there are thorny bushes growing all about it, 
and I should tear my muslin frock. Mamma 
was quite displeased with me yesterday for 
getting a large rent in the one I had on. 
She does not mind my scrambling about^ 
she says, when I am suitably dressed for the 
purpose, but that I am old enough now to be 
careful of my clothes.^' 

^^ I fear I could not help you,'' said Laura, 
'^for my sprained foot prevents my doing 
more than just walking about quietly.'' 

'^ Oh no ! I did not think of such a thing," 
said Isabel; "but Montagu could easily 
climb up and get it for me ;" and calling to 
her brother, who was a little way in front of 
the girls, she asked him to procure the much- 
desired flower for her. 

"What! climb up that steep rock among 
the bushes^ to get you a weed, Miss Isabel ? 
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I am sure I shall do no such thing/' was 
Montagu's nngracious answer^ and he was 
taming away when Laura tapped him 
gently on the arm^ and drew him a little 
aside. 

''Don't refuse your sister such a trifle, 
Montagu/' said she ; " you, with your boy's 
clothes, could reach the flower she wants 
with very little difficulty, and " 

"But/' interrupted the boy, ^^ she would 
not make me any sailors." 

" I know," replied Laura; " but what a nice 
opportunity you now have of showing a for- 
giving disposition! Don't you recollect the 
story mamma was reading the other day of 
the boy who did a kind action to an ill- 
natured schoolfellow, and how happy he 
felt afterwards? Now, there's a good boy, 
get your sister the flower, do." 

''Well, if you wish me I will, but it is 
for your sake, not Isabel's," said Mon- 
tagu. 

" Then that will be only doing half a kind- 
ness," said Laura; "you must do it for 
your sister's sake, and" — what she would 
have added further was stopped by the boy 
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running off^ and soon scrambling np the 
rock he gained the prize and brought it to 
Laura. 

"Not for me/' said Laura^ ''give it to 
your sister/' and putting her hands behind 
her, Montagu, though certainly in no very 
gracious manner, laid the flower on his sister's 
arm. 

Isabel was much pleased with obtaining 
the flower, and she expressed her thanks 
to her brother in a kind manner. Montagu 
was satisfied, and he did not gambol along 
the pleasant pathways at all the less gaily 
for the small sacrifice he had made in behalf 
of another. 

Laura thought, as she walked beside her 
companion, that here were instances where 
boys and girls could mutually assist each 
other. They were instances of no great 
importance, certainly, but then how much 
of the happiness of life is made up of small 
matters I 

It had often interfered with Laura's com- 
fort and pleasure, the bickerings and disputes 
between this brother and sister. 

She would herself have been very glad to 
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have had a brother^ and she often thought 
that^ if she had been in Isabels plaee^ she 
Tfoold have been good-natured to Montagu^ 
instead of giving him cross answers and 
thwarting rather than promoting his plea- 
sores. 

Laura had doubtless been blessed with 
a more careful mother than Isabel^ and she 
had learned to act and reflect in a manner 
often beyond what her years might be sup- 
posed to have enabled her to have done. 

Owing to Mrs. Sinclair's delicate state 
of healthy she had been unable to educate 
her daughter at home^ and she had done^ 
under these circumstances^ what she considered 
the next best thing — sent her child to. a school 
in good repute. 

Here the young girl acquired much that 
was right from the conscientious mistress of 
the establishment; but at the same time 
Isabel^ who was a great imitator of others, 
learned many foolish and frivolous notions 
from some of her companions. 

Mrs. Sinclair, who was aware of the influ- 
ence other girls exercised over her daughter, 
was well pleased that Isabel should have so 
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well-behaved and amiable a companion as 
Laura Gladwin; and the girls had not been 
very long together before the benefit of good 
example became apparent in the least well- 
disposed of the two. 

Chepstowe Castle, though a fine ruin, does 
not possess the attractive features of Tintem 
Abbey; therefore, after making one or two 
sketches of the old ruin, taking a row on 
the river Wye, and a few drives and walks in 
the neighbourhood, our tourists proceeded to 
a watering place which we will call by the 
name of Sandbrow. 

Mrs. Sinclair was determined in her choice 
of this as a sea-side place, from the rector, 
Mr. Vernon, being an old and valued friend 
of hers. 

None of the children had ever before seen 
the ocean with its wondrous expanse of waters, 
its rocks, and caves, and sands, and its con- 
stant ebbing and flowing tides. 

They were not only delighted but amazed 
at the glorious sights, and their young minds 
seemed filled with awe at the power and 
majesty of their Creator, in beholding fresh 
rarieties of His noble works* 
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The rectory house stood some little way 
remoyed firom the sea^ and it was sheltered 
firom the marine breezes by a luxuriant growth 
of evei^reens and flowering shrubs. 

Beds rich with roses^ and a vast variety 
of annuals^ decked the lawn^ and afforded a 
gay prospect to the lookers-out from the large 
bow windows of the front rooms. 

At this cheerful abode Mrs. Sinclair and her 
party were invited to take up their residence 
till suitable apartments nearer to the sea 
could be found for their accommodation. The 
family consisted only of the rector himself 
and his only child^ a daughter about twenty 
years of age^ and a very old and infirm 
relation of his late wife's, who, being bed- 
ridden, never appeared among the inhabitants 
of the rectory. 

Ellen Vernon was a gentle, amiable girl, 
well informed, and rational in her pursuits 
and tastes, and a great assistance to her father 
in his parish duties. Mr. Vernon used 
laughingly to call her his '^ Curate No. 2 y She 
was indeed a great [help, for the parish was 
extensive, and a large proportion of the in- 
habitants were very poor. Ellen visited a 
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great deal among this class^ and by her kind 
and gentle manner and judicious conversation 
she carried comfort to the chief part of those 
whose homes she frequented; she read to 
the infirm and old^ and supplied the sick 
with nourishing food^ or such sustenance 
as was suited to their different ailments. 

To those from whom the joys or cares of 
this life were passing away for ever, she spoke 
words of peace and comfort, gained from 
religion, such as she had been in the habit 
of hearing her father use to his dying 
parishioners. 

With the children of the poor she was an 
especial favourite, and many a young heart 
beat with delight when the rector's daughter 
came among them. 

During the visit of her father's guests, 
Ellen Vernon made herself very pleasant to 
Laura and Isabel; she contrived to interest 
them in her pursuits, and invited them to 
accompany her in some of her visits to her 
poor neighbours. 

To Laura these visits appeared both natural 
and pleasant, for she had from her earliest 
jears been sent by her mother into cottages^ 
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to help^ either by countenance or more sub- 
stantial gifts, those who stood in need of 
assistance; but Isabel at first thought that it 
was very lowering to ladies to sit down in 
such mean houses and to talk familiarly with 
poor people. 

Among other kind attentions which the 
rector paid his poorer parishioners^ he was 
in the habit of twice a year giving them an 
entertainment of a good substantial dinner 
and tea, followed by a short religious address 
and a popular lecture on some amusing and 
instructive subject. 

These meetings for the fathers and mothers 
were over for the season, but one of far more 
interest to Miss Vernon's friends was about 
to take place ; namely, an entertainment on a 
somewhat large scale for the poor children 
of the parish. 

This proposed treat was the constant sub- 
ject of talk among every cottage boy and 
girl, and it certainly occupied no small por- 
tion of Miss Vemon^s thoughts, for the 
preparations for the accommodation, amuse- 
ment, and feasting of above a hundred chil- 
dren required both care and judgment. 
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The spot chosen for the holding of this 
festival was a large field at the back of the 
rectory garden. Two tents were to be pitched^ 
one for the girls to dine in, and the other 
for the boys. A village band was to be en- 
gaged to play during the repast, and at other 
intervals during the day; and the means of 
practising a variety of rural games were pro- 
vided. 

Laura and Isabel gladly offered their ser- 
vices to aid Miss Vernon in any way in 
their power in her arduous undertaking, 
and they were well pleased when she found 
some little occupation for them. 

In the meantime, Montagu had been getting 
acquainted with a young gentleman who occa- 
sionally visited at the rectory, and after a time 
a considerable intimacy sprang up between 
them. Master Cooper was no favourite with 
Mr. Vernon, and he advised Mrs. Sinclair 
to be on her guard as to any improper in- 
fluence this lad might acquire over her 
son. 

In consequence of this advice, Mrs. Sinclair 
kept Montagu as much as possible with [her. 
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and endeavoured^ as far as she was able^ to 
prevent meetings between the boys. But 
Montagu begged so hard to be allowed occa- 
sionally to be the companion of Master Cooper 
in his sports, adding that the girls had quite 
left him to pursue their own amusements, 
that Mrs. Sinclair too often weakly gave way, 
and yielded to her son's entreaties. 

One warm afternoon, when Montagu had 
broken away from the proper restraint that 
was imposed on him, he, with his rude com- 
panion, rushed shouting and boisterously leap- 
ing down to the shore, from which the tide 
was just ebbing. Turning out of the more 
frequented way, they came upon a quiet nook, 
dose to a fisherman's hut, and where his boat 
was lying a little above the reach of the 
waves. 

"Holloa!'' exclaimed Cooper, '^what have 
we here ? A young lady romantically study- 
ing in an old boat !" 

''Why," exclaimed Montagu, ''it is my 
sister Isabel ! What in the name of goodness 
are you doing here?" 

" I am reading," replied Isabel; " old Thomas 

I 
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gave me leave to sit in his boat^ and I 
wish you ^wonld go away, and not disturb 
me/' 

'^ But you are sitting so in the sun, young 
lady/' said Cooper, ''you will be turned 
quite brown." 

Isabel, who, without knowing much of 
Cooper, had a sort of instinctive dislike to 
him, made him no reply, but again urged 
her brother to go and leave her to herself. 

'^ But," said he, wishing for an excuse to 
get into the boat, ''it is so hot for you here. 
Let me just put you round the comer yonder, 
under the shade of that cliff; you would be 
much better there. Do," continued he, "let 
me; I will just put you in the shade, and 
then leave you. I will do it in a moment;" 
and suiting the action to the word, he sprang 
into the boat, and taking up one of the oars, 
called to Cooper to lend a hand and help 
push the boat off. 

"Throw us one of the oars, then," said 
Cooper, "I can't do it without;" and the 
oar being given him, he poised it against the 
head of the boat, and with the assistance of 
an idle lad or two, who often followed Cooper 
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in his rambles^ the boat was pushed into the 

'' Give me back the other oar/' cried Mon- 
tagu ; " I can't get back if you don*f 

"No, no" said Cooper, "you don't want 
it; you are better as you are. You will be 
off to sea in a few minutes ;" and bursting 
into a loud laugh, he took off his cap, and 
waving it above his head, cried — " A pleasant 
voyage to you both, and much enjoyment of 
your studies, young lady! You will be a 
trifle browner, and I hope a little more civil, 
before you see land again V 

The last words hardly reached the ears 
of those they were intended for, for the tide 
was receding rapidly, and large waves carried 
the boat quickly away from the shore. 

" Oh, Montagu T' exclaimed Isabel, " what 
have you done? — ^what will become of us? 
We shall be lost at sea I" 

"No, no!'' said Montagu, not without a 
feeling of terror at what he had done; "we 
shall soon see some vessel or other and get 
picked up.'' 

"But you know," said Isabel, "that this 
is the most dreary coast of all England as 

\^ 
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regards sailing vessels, or any sort of craft 
besides pleasure-boats ; and those are all away 

to-day at Y , wHere the yacht match is 

to take place. What will mamma do ? How 
frightened she will be when she finds we do 
not return home !" 

'^Oh/^ replied Montagu, "she will think 
we are all right, or perhaps rather late home 
from a frolic/' 

" How can you talk in that way V^ said 
Isabel, reprovingly, "so improperly as you have 
acted. Remember how positively mamma 
ordered you never to handle oars without her 
permission." 

"And I was not going to have done so,'' 
said Montagu. "I only wanted to get you 
into the shade." 

" Very obliging, truly," said Isabel, " when 
I begged you to let me alone; and even if 
I had wished for your aid, how could you 
give it without using the oars ?" 

Montagu, who was every minute becoming 
more anxious as to the result of his disobedi- 
ence, thought to divert his own and his sister's 
thoughts by throwing a portion of the blame 
on Cooper. " If," said he, " that fellow would 
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have let me have both oars no mischief 
would have arisen. Do all I could^ I could 
not get the boat forward with one oar; but 
I understand now he wanted to play me a 
tricky and it is such a trick that he shall 
remember as long as he lives. Once on shore, 
and I get hold of him, he shall not forget 
the punishment I will give him the longest 
day of his life V' 

" JDon't be talking of anger and revenge," 
said Isabel, " but consider if there is nothing 
we can do to save ourselves. Suppose a ship 
should come in sight, have we no means of 
making a signal of distress? We shall be 
many miles out at sea before sunset, and then 
when it is dark the steamboat which will be 
in to-night, will most likely run us down." 

'^But it is not dark yet," said Montagu ; '' let 
us think if anything can be done. If, now," 
continued he, " I could fix the one oar left, 
upright in the boat, and tie our handkerchiefs 
to it, it might seem like a signal of distress 
and bring some one to our aid." 

Acting upon this suggestion, the brother 
and sister set to work to endeavour to fasten 
the oar in an upright position in the boat. 
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but this they found to be an achievement 
far beyond their powers. Even men could not 
have succeeded in the attempt^ for there was 
nothing in the boat wherewith to fix the oar. 
All these children could do was to put two 
of the seats near together^ and placing the 
oar between them^ take their turn at sup- 
porting it in an upright position. First Mon- 
tagu stood on one of the benches, and with 
his arms clasped around the oar, sought to 
keep it steady; but the wind had risen^ and 
besides blowing away the handkerchiefs meant 
as signals of distress, so much motion was 
put upon the boat, that even with Isabel's 
assistance it was found impossible for such 
feeble supporters to maintain the oar in the 
desired position. 

Thoroughly disheartened, the two poor 
children let the oar fall where it would, and 
seating themselves side by side on one of the 
benches, they gave way to a long and violent 
burst of tears. 

By degrees their sobs ceased, and they sat 
in silent expectation of what was to happen 
to them. Night came on, the boat, in constant 
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motdon^ seemed to be carrying them away they 
knew not whither. 

At laatj worn out with grief and watching^ 
Montagu fell asleep. His head rested on 
his sister's knees^ and as she heard his deep 
breathing, and felt her hand moistened with 
the tears still wet on his cheeks^ an un- 
wonted feeling of love sprang up in her 
heart towards him. She thought death was 
hovering over them, and that very soon they 
would both be standing in the presence of 
the God of love and mercy, and she re- 
flected in bitter grief on the unkind words 
and actions she had so often used towards 
her only brother. 

At the same time, hope, that so seldom 
abandons us, crept by degrees into her heart, 
and as it did so she prayed for help in 
their hour of need, and made a firm resolu- 
tion, should their lives be providentially spared, 
that she would never again behave as she 
had done to her brother. 

While thus meditating, a sound broke on 
the stillness of the night. What was it? 
Could it be? — ^was it possible that it was 
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SO ? Yes, it certainly was. The sound Isabel 
heard was the measured beat of the paddles 
of the steamboat. 

" Montagu ! Montagu ! '^ cried she, rousing 
her brother and starting up, ''look out, look 
out ! — help is at hand !— rthe steamboat is 
approaching ! Oh ! if we could but make 
ourselves heard! Shout out! — help me 
call!'' And she raised her voice in a 
long, piteous cry. ''Call, Montagu,'' con- 
tinued she; "no one hears me, and the 
vessel will pass us, and we shall not be 
seen." 

"I can do better than call," said Mon- 
tagu, now thoroughly roused from his late 
slumber, "I have the whistle I bought yes- 
terday somewhere about me." 

And diving into his trousers pockets, he 
drew one out, and sent forth so shrill a 
blast that it attracted the notice of some 
of the passengers on deck; and the moon, 
which had hitherto been obscured by clouds, 
shining out at the same moment, the 
strange craft, with its stranger crew, became 
visible. 

It was the work of a very few minutes 
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to stop the steamboat and take these pooi 
wanderers on board. The children were 
too much exhausted with what they had 
gone through^ and also overcome with their 
joyful rescue from peril, to give an account 
of themselves at first, and the Captain 
humanely sent them below to the stewardess, 
desiring that they might be plentifully sup- 
plied with the best refreshment the boat 
afforded. 

Gladly was this proffered kindness accepted, 
fof it was many hours since Montagu and his 
sister had tasted food, and they had hardly 
strength to utter their thanks; still Isabel 
faintly said, as she was descending the cabin 
stairs — 

'^ Have the goodness, sir, to take the boat in 
tow, it is old Thomas's, and it will be his ruin 
if it is lost/' 

'' There will be an hour yet before we reach 
Sandbrow,'' said the stewardess, when the 
children had partaken abundantly of the good 
things which she had provided for them, " had 
you not better go and get a little sleep? 
There will be no one in the ladies' cabin to 
disturb you ; you can go there," and leading 
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the way, the good-natured stewardess took 
them into a quiet and secluded apartment. 

Left to themselves, they congratulated each 
other heartily on the happy termination of 
their adventure, and then Montagu said — 
'^ You will not perhaps believe me, Isabel, but 
I declare to you, my chief sorrow in the affair 
was thinking it was all my fault, having 
brought you into such trouble, and that 
mamma might never see you again/' 

" Well, never mind now,'' replied his sister 
kindly, '^ it is all over, and we are safe from 
harm ;" and then she, who had been well in- 
structed in her religious duties by her worthy 
schoolmistress, invited her brother to join with 
her in prayer and thanksgiving to their 
heavenly Father, to whose mercy and loving- 
kindness they owed their preservation from 
great suffering, if not positive danger. 

A short, sweet sleep followed this simple 
act of devotion, from which the children were 
aroused by the noise and bustle of the steam- 
boat arriving at the pier. They hurried on 
deck, saw the welcome lights of the houses 
facing the sea, and making their way amid 
the crowd of passengers to where the captain 
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was standings they were just beginning to 
thank him for his kindness^ when a well- 
known voice arrested their attention^ and 
taming they beheld Mr. Yemon^ who had 
come on board to make inquiries if anything 
had been seen or heard of the truants. 

The expression of the rector^s face, as he 
looked at Isabel and Montagu, was earnest 
and wondering, not unmixed with a shade of 
displeasure. 

A few words of explanation from the cap- 
tain, and a sobbing confession of misbehavioor 
from Montagu, speedily made Mr. Vernon 
acquainted with the state of affairs, and being 
well known to the master of the vessel, he 
carried off the children. 

On stepping on to the pier they were 
instantly surrounded by Miss Vernon, Mrs. 
Gladwin, and Laura, all eager to learn the 
cause of Isabel and her brother's strange dis- 
appearance, at the same time that they re- 
ceived a hearty welcome on their return. 

Mrs. Sinclair's absence from the friendly 
group occasioning a painful feeling in the 
minds of her children, they anxiously in- 
quired for her, and were told that, worn out 
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with fatigue^ watching^ and imliappiiiessj she 
had been induced to return home and rest 
for a while. 

" She will be rejoiced at your happy return, 
dear children/^ said Miss Vernon, in her cus- 
tomary kind manner, ^^ and we wiU hasten to 
her.^^ 

Arrived at the house, Mr. Vernon led his 
daughter home, saying she was too much fa- 
tigued to bear more excitement, and that the 
meeting of the mother and her children had 
better be alone. 

When the first delight at the recovery of 
her son and daughter, whom she feared were 
lost to her for ever, had somewhat subsided, 
a painful feeling arose in Mrs. Sinclair's mind 
at the thought of her son's disobedience. 

Great as the sorrow and trouble were 
which had arisen from this late disregard of 
his mother's commands, she looked forward 
and reflected how much more serious events 
than this even might arise to Montagu, if 
principle did not exercise a proper restraint 
on his conduct. 

Montagu appeared very penitent, and pro- 
miiPed never to be disobedient again, but such 
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promises had too often been given for his 
mother to attach great faith to them^ and 
when Mr. Vernon called on her the next day, 
she consulted with him as to the best method 
of impressing on her son^s mind the necessity 
of self-control and obedience to orders. 

Mr. Vernon was no stem disciplinarian, and 
he looked upon all punishments simply as a 
means of preventing a recurrence of the faults 
it was sought to cure. 

'^It grieves me/' said Mrs. Sinclair, *'to 
make my child unhappy by giving him pain, 
but I want to adopt means to ensure his 
improvement. What would you advise? I 
could confine him to the house for a certain 
number of days, but I do not think that 
would be advisable ; his health might sufier, 
and his sister would lose his companionship. 
There is one thing,'' continued she, " on which 
I am quite decided — all intercourse between 
Master Cooper and Montagu shall cease." 

"No difficulty will arise in that respect," 
said Mr. Vernon, "for the ill-natured trick 
that he played your son having come to the 
ears of his guardian, together with an account 
of other unbecoming pranks played by the 
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young gentleman^ his guardian lias ordered 
him back to school^ with an injunction to the 
master to keep a strict watch over him^ and to 
pimish severely any outbreaks of bad behaviour. 
But to return to your son, Mrs. Sinclair, 
on whom your thoughts are so painfully fixed, 
a mode of dealing with him, best suited in 
my opinion to the case, has just come into my 
mind/' 

"Tell me, my friend,'' said Mrs. Sinclair, 
'^ and accept a mother's warmest thanks for the 
kind interest you take in what so deeply con- 
cerns her happiness." 

It will be remembered that there was a 
school fete in agitation, from which all the 
boys and girls, both rich and poor, in 
the parish, were anticipating the greatest 
delight. The poor looked forward to it 
as a pleasure they were not likely to re- 
ceive anywhere else; and to the children of 
the gentry the fan of playing waiters at 
the [dinner, and afterwards joining in the 
various sports and games that were to take 
place, were most attractive amusements. 

Montagu, who had listened to his sister's 
and Laura's account of all the pleasant doings 
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that were to take place^ had conceived high 
notions of the delights he should experience 
in joining the parties. He asked many ques- 
tions as regarded the boys' sports^ and he ex- 
pressed unbounded pleasure at the thought of 
engaging in them. 

Mr. Vernon's plan for Montagu's improve- 
ment was to deprive him of this ardently 
longed-for pleasure. ^^I do not know^" said 
he, ^^ anything better calculated to cause the 
remembrance of his disobedience to dwell in 
his mind than keeping him at home alone on 
this day. He must be told that he is not 
to go^ and during the fortnight that still 
intervenes before the treat takes place^ he 
will have plenty of time to reflect on his 
misconduct^ and the consequences it has 
brought with it." 

Mr. Vernon communicated the unpleasant 
intelligence to Montagu^ and the manner in 
which the boy bore it, acknowledging the 
justice of his punishment, inclined the 
clergyman to take a hopeful view of his 
character. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Widow Firmin — Alice— ^Present of a Perambulaior-i- 
Eiding on the Sands — ^Laura takes out the sick Child 
— Watching the Waves — The Honorable Misses Per- 
cival — An unkind Proposition — ^Foolish Pride — An 
nnseen Witness — ^Finnness— Strawberry Peast — ^Alice 
at the Feast — Mortification — Never be ashamed of 
doing a kind Action — ^The Fossil Forest — ^Temptation 
— Self-denial — A juvenile Party to visit the Fossil 
Forest — ^The Landlady's News— An untoward Event — 
The Village Festival put oS — ^A Sister's good Advice 
—The Festival takes place — ^The Dinner in Tents— 
The Village Band — Prizes for the Winners in Rural 
Games — Ned Porter — ^Harry Firmin — ^The Great Prize, 
a capital Cricket Bat — Conceit — ^Friendly Contests 
between Rich and Poor — Game of Battledore and 
Shuttlecock — A Game of Trap-ball between little 
Children — Skipping-rope Feats by Girls — Other Games 
— ^Tea and Plum Cake — A Race for the Bat — ^Who won 
it — Congratulations — Generous Conduct — ^A Memor- 
able Event — Comments of Mr. Vernon — ^An Invitation 
to see the Toy Ship on a large Piece of Water- 
Caution disregarded — ^A Fall into the Pond — No Help 
at hand — Presence of Mind— A Life saved — Gratitude 
— Parting. 

Among her father^s poor parishioners there 
ifere none that Miss Yernon respected or 
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liked more than a poor woman of the name of 
Firmin. Her husband had left her in very 
poor circumstances^ but by industry and good 
management she had contrived for more than 
four years to maintain herself, and to bring up 
carefully and creditably her three children, two 
boys and a girl. She had a contented and 
cheerful disposition^ which enabled her to 
struggle bravely against the ills of poverty and 
privation. The great drawback to her happi- 
ness was the long-continued indisposition of 
her little daughter, an amiable and promising 
child of about eight years of age. 

Through the kindness of the rector, Mrs. 
Firmin had been enabled to have the best 
medical advice for little Alice, but her com- 
plaint^ a spinal one, promised, even if even- 
tually cured, to be of long duration. 

Alice was unable to take walking exercise, 
and her days would have passed but wearily 
if it had not been for an act of kindness also 
on the part of the rector's daughter. Saving 
her pocket-money for a time. Miss Vernon was 
enabled to purchase a strong serviceable per- 
ambulator for the use of the child, and her 
brothers, who had been taught by their mother 
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to act and feel kindly towards their poor little 
sister, used every day, when the weather 
permitted, to take their turn in drawing her 
along on the sands of the sea-shore. 

One lovely afternoon, when Miss Vernon, 
accompanied by Laura Gladwin, arrived at 
Mrs. Firmin^s cottage, to pay her one of her 
frequent friendly visits, Alice was found in 
tears; and so great seemed the child's grief 
that the presence of the ladies appeared hardly 
able to check it. 

On inquiry it was found that Alice was 
disappointed of her usual ride on the 
sands. 

" Poor child,'' said her mother, *^ it is not 
often that she gives way thus ; but this is the 
third day that she has been obliged to remain 
at home, and the time passes heavily with her. 
She has, too, been in more pain than usual, 
and she feels the want of the pleasant change 
that her drive makes in her days. Her 
brothers," continued Mrs. Firmin, ^^ are away 
on a little matter of business, and I cannot 
leave an employer's work to take her out 
myself." 

^' I will draw you on to the sands," said 
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Laura^ going up to the weeping child ; " leave 
oflF crjring, put your hat and shawl on, which 
I see hanging up there, and we will be off in 
a minute/' Then, turning to Mrs. Firmin, 
she said, '' Don't be afiraid to trust your little 
girl with me; I will be very careful of her, 
and when I have given her a nice long ride 
I will bring her safe home to you.'' 

Mrs. Firmin said she had no fears as to her 
daughter's safety, and she thanked Laura 
kindly for her good-nature to her sick child. 
As to Alice, she was delighted at the pros- 
pect of her ride, and the pleasure was not 
a little increased by its being afforded her 
by such a nice young lady as Miss Gladwin. 
The tears were all dried, and with a face 
bright with smiles, she was placed in her 
perambulator and she and her conductor set off. 
For a short distance they were followed by 
Miss Vernon, but she had other visits to pay, 
and she left the two girls with perfect 
confidence that all would go on well with 
them. 

^^ Which way now, Alice, will you like to 
go ?" said Laura, when, having crossed a short 
common, they drew near the sea. 
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" On to the sands, please miss,^^ replied the 
child; ^'the tide, I see^is just upon the turn, 
and I should like to go as near as possible to 
the waves. I do so like to see them come 
rushing up and then go back with such a 
soft murmuring noise, as they wash among 
the pebbles, or shingle, as brother Harry 
calls it/' 

Laura proceeded in the direction her little 
charge wished, and was gently drawing her 
along the sands, as close to the waves as it 
was prudent to go, when she saw Isabel and 
Montagu coming towards them. 

^' I am glad we have met,'' said Isabel, ^^ for 
I was wishing for a companion, as Montagu 
is obliged now to return home, as mamma 
wants him. But who have you got here? 
What can you be about, drawing a poor per- 
son's child in a perambulator, just at the time 
all the fashionable people will be coming out 
to walk ? And here, I declare, are the Honour- 
able Misses Percival coming; they are ad- 
vancing towards us. Do, for goodness' sake, 
Laura, come on, and leave that vulgar child. 
They know you as well as me ; and what will 
they think of seeing a ftiend of mine so em- 
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ployed ? Laura ! Laura ! why don't you mind 
what I say ? Come ou, do/' impatiently repeated 
Isabel. 

'^What, leave the poor child alone?'' said 
Laura; 'Heave a poor, lame little thing to 
he run against, or perhaps pushed down. You 
would not have me so cruel, I hope ?" 

But Isabel, unheeding these remarks, 
again urgently called on Laura to "come 
away.'' 

''My schoolfellow, Mary Moncton/' con- 
tinued she, "says there is nothing so lower- 
ing in the eyes of fashionable people as a 
seeming intimacy with the low-born and 
vulgar. Will you come away ?" 

''I do not know anything," replied 
Laura, "about Mary Moncton or her 
opinions, but I will not leave this child 
alone." 

" Nonsense," said Isabel, impatiently, 
" no harm would come to her ; and look, how 
fortunate, the young ladies are stopping to 
speak to some acquaintance, and we should 
just have time to walk on, and they would 
never find out what you had been about." 

Then, seeing that she failed to induce 
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Laura to leave Alice, she said ^^ bH^s would 
not be seen in low company y^ and turning sliarp 
round, she ran oif in an opposite direction 
to where the honourable young ladies were 
standing. 

To this little scene there had been an 
unexpected witness. Behind a portion of cliflf, 
which had fallen on the shore close to where 
Alice^s progress had been stopped by the ar- 
rival of Isabel, Mr. Vernon chanced to be — 
he was looking at some fossils embedded in 
the chalk — and he overheard Isabels foolish 
speeches, and approved the good sense and 
firm conduct displayed by Laura. He did 
not immediately come from behind the cliflF, 
but allowed Laura to move a little way on, 
when he joined her. 

^^ Good morning,'^ said he, in his usual 
cheerful, pleasant manner ; ^^ you are engaged, 
I see, in a kind office, little lady j and how is 
my poor sick child to-day? A little better 
by that smile, I guess.^' Then addressing 
Laura, he continued, " You will recollect that 
you are expected soon at the Rectory, where 
a few young friends are to meet, and par- 
take oi my daughter's strawberries; she is 
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not a little proud of her British Queens^ and 
indeed they are very fine this year. And 
don^t you think that Alice could enjoy straw- 
berries and cream as well as any one ?^^ 

'^ That she could, I am sure/^ said Laura, 
well pleased at the prospect of such enjoy- 
ment for the sick child as a visit to the 
Rectory always afforded her, to say nothing 
of the feast of fruit. 

Mr. Vernon promised to let Mrs. Firmin 
know where her child was staying the after- 
noon, and Mrs. Gladwin knowing of the ap- 
pointment at the Rectory, Laura and her 
little charge proceeded there direct. 

Miss Vernon was ready to receive and 
welcome her young guests, and, leading them 
into the dining-room, Laura was cordially 
accosted by IsabePs grand young ladies, the 
Honourable Miss Percival, and her sister, the 
Honourable Miss Matilda Percival. 

" I saw you very kindly occupied this after- 
noon,^^ said the eldest Miss Percival, ^^ draw- 
ing a sick child about on the sands.^^ 

"Yes,^^ said Miss Matilda, "we thought 
it very good of you, as we understood that 
the little girl would have had no ride, her 
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brothers being out, if it had not been for 
your good-nature/^ 

^'But where/^ said the rector, entering at 
the moment, '^are your friends. Miss Gladwin, 
Isabel and Montagu Sinclair? They ought 
to have been here some time ago; well, we 
will not wait for them, as my daughters and 
I have an engagement this evening we can- 
not put off/^ 

The young party were just seated with a 
plate of delicious strawberries and cream be- 
fore them, when Isabel and Montagu made 
their appearance, apologizing for their late 
arrival, which was caused, they said, by the 
unexpected visit of some old friends of their 
mammals. 

Miss Percival and her sister shook hands 
with Isabel, whom they had occasionally met 
before ; but what was her surprise to see seated 
between the sisters, and apparently an object 
of much attention to them, the invalid child, 
Alice Firmin. 

'^Here is a seat for you, Montagu, by 
my daughter,^^ said the rector ; '^ and you, 
Miss Sinclair, will find yourself in a place 
best suited to your ta^t^ at ponder little 
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table. You shall be amply supplied with all 
our board affords^ but it might spoil your 
appetite to sit at the same table with the 
low-born and the vulgar.^^ 

Isabel understood the reproof that was 
meant to be conveyed with these words, and 
colouring with displeasure and vexation she 
sank abashed into the seat* assigned for her. 
Montagu was despatched with a plate of 
firuit to her, but this she pushed untasted 
away, and resting her head on her hand 
shut out ftom her sight the rest of the 
party. 

Laura saw and felt for her distress, and 
whispering a few words in the ear of the 
rector, she rose, and putting her arm kindly 
round Isabel, she drew her forward, and Mr. 
Vernon at the same time held out his hand, 
saying — 

" Come on, my dear ; when you are older 
you will be wiser, and will not be ashamed 
of doing a kind action. Now sit down among 
your friends and enjoy yourself/' 

Just as the young party were about to 
disperse, a gentleman and his son came in 
who had been visiting one of the curiosities 
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of the neighbourhood^ namely^ the remains 
of a fossil forest that was to be seen in the 
sea at low water. The gentleman talked on 
the subject to Mr. Vernon, and the juvenile 
part of the company gathered round the boy, 
eager to hear his animated description of the 
wonders he had just witnessed. To no one 
was the account more exciting than to Mon» 
tagu, for he had a taste for exploring new 
matters and new places, and he determined 
within himself that it should not be long 
before he paid a visit to the fossil forest. 

The following mornin"^ when he was taking 
a stroll on the sands, his thoughts running 
on the subject which had so much excited his 
interest the afternoon before, he was accosted 
by the young gentleman whom he had met 
at Mr. Vernon^s. 

The lad was accompanied by several other 
boys, all on their way to see the fossil forest. 
Montagu was urged to accompany them, and 
most gladly would he have done so if he 
thought he might, but he had been ordered 
to return home by a certain hour. 

'^ I can^t go/' he said, '^ much as I should 
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like it. I could not get to the place and 
back by the time that I must be at home/^ 

'^ Oh yes, you could !" said the boys. 
" Come along ! — ^make haste ! The tide will 
be just right by the time we arrive; and 
if we do not go now, we must wait for 
another day.^^ 

''I can^t go,^' repeated Montagu. 

'' Why, what a silly fellow you are I" was 
the reply. '^ Suppose you are not back in 
time, what does that signiiy? You are a 
poor, mean-spirited lad, and afraid of a 
scolding V^ 

Montagu did not at all like this, and for 
a moment he was on the point of yielding. 
He wished to show that he was not mean- 
spirited: he greatly desired to see the fossil 
forest, and it would have much increased the 
pleasure to have visited it in the company 
of a party of boys of his own age. But it 
was for a moment only he hesitated ; the re- 
collection of his late act of disobedience 
recurred forcibly to his mind, and all the 
disastrous consequences attending it; and 
rousing himself with energy, he briefly 
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thanked the boys for their inyitation^ and 
turned oflF in another direction. 

This act of self-denial and determination 
to do what was right becoming known to Mr. 
Vernon he rewarded Montagu with a* few 
words of approbation, and encouraged him to 
persevere in pursuing a right course of con- 
duct. And the kind rector, willing to give 
further pleasure to his young friend, formed 
a juvenile party to visit the fossil forest. 

Isabel, too, was making great eflPorts to 
subdue the irritability of her temper, and 
altogether the family party passed their 
time very agreeably. They were sitting to- 
gether very happily one evening a few days 
after the strawberry treat and the visit to 
the fossil forest, when the landlady of the 
house entered the room in a great bustle. 

" You have heard the news at the Rectory, 
ladies, I suppose /^ said she, " I was dovm there 
a short time ago, and the house was shut 
up, and the shutters all closed, and ^^ 

^^ What V exclaimed Mrs. Sinclair and Mrs. 
Gladwin in a breath — '^ what is wrong there ? 
Speak ! — do tell us ! Nothing I trust has 
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happened to our excellent friends — the rector 
and his daughter/^ 

"No/^ said the landlady, coolly, now 
that she had raised the curiosity and appre- 
hension of her lodgers; ^^ nothing is amiss 
with the clergyman and his daughter. What 
has happened is, that Mrs. Morris, the old 
bed-ridden lady, is dead ; and she has chosen 
a very awkward time in 'which to take her 
departure out of this Ufe, for the school treat 
that was to have taken place the day after to- 
morrow must be put off.^^ 

''Put oSl" repeated the children. 

" Yes, to be sure, miss and master, it must 
be put off; for although the old lady has 
not been expected to live from day to day 
for the last month, the Rectory folks say it 
would not be proper to have even a child^s 
entertainment when a death has so recently 
occurred in the family .^^ 

'' How long will it be put off for ?" inquired 
Montagu. 

'' Goodness knows, sir V^ replied the land- 
lady. ''I say it is most tiresome, the old 
soul djdng just now — all the dinner, meat. 
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pies, and puddings prepared, the tents pitched, 
the band ordered, and all now of no use ! — 
and such an expense and trouble as it has 
all been. I say it is very tiresome V 

Isabel and Laura, though thinking the sub- 
ject too serious for a joke, could hardly re&ain 
from smiling at the landlady's useless dis- 
pleasure. 

^' Certainly Mrs. Morris's death has oc- 
curred at an unfortunate time,'' said Mrs. 
Sinclair ; '^ but as regards the poor lady her- 
self, it must be a happy release." 

''To be sure," said the landlady, ''and a 
great relief too to Miss Vernon, I should 
think, for that young lady attended to her 
old relative night and day, and showed her as 
much kind attention as if she had been the 
pleasantest person in the world, instead of 
being a dull, helpless person." 

" Miss Vernon," said Mrs. Sinclair, " con- 
ducted herself towards Mrs. Morris with the 
same propriety and good-feeling that influence 
her in all her actions." 

But this praise of the rector's daughter 
was unheeded by the landlady, who again 
broke forth in terms of great displeasure at 
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the untoward event that had interfered with 
the village festival^ to which she and her 
children had been invited. 

'^ And there is such a heap of toys,^^ con- 
tinued she, "bought, for Mr. Vernou to be- 
stow in prizes on the most active and clever 
among the children V' 

'^ Are there ?^^ said Montagu. 

'' Yes, Master Sinclair,^^ replied the land- 
lady, "and you and all the young gentlemen 
present were to join in the trial for the prizes 
along with the poorer children.^^ 

" How I should have liked that V^ exclaimed 
Montagu ; " I could run and jump with the 
best of them, I know.^^ Then, suddenly check- 
ing himself, as a sorrowful recollection came 
over him, he opened a book, and tried to 
interest himself in a story he was reading. 
But his thoughts would keep wandering to 
the interesting subject, and bitterly did he 
regret the act of disobedience that would 
deprive him of so much enjoyment. 

Isabel, without appearing to notice her 
brother, saw what was passing in his mind, 
and feeling for him, said, in a low tone, when 
parting at night, " You are very sorry, I know, 
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for your past great fault, and are striving to 
be good. Now, continue to do all in your 
power, and be as well-behaved and obedient 
as possible, and I think very likely you will 
be pardoned and allowed to join the fSte. It 
must be some time before it takes place, and 
you will have many opportunities of showing 
that you are really repentant, and desirous 
for the future to do what is right/' 

^^ Do you really think I should be pardoned 
before the fete ?^^ said Montagu, in the same 
low tone, "and allowed to join in it?^^ 

"I do, indeed/^ replied his sister; "and 
Laura and I will both beg for you. I know 
Laura wishes you should have the pleasure as 
much as I do.^' 

" Thank you ! thank you V said Montagu ; 
and inspired with this new hope he bounded 
upstairs, and turning two or three times head 
over heels on the landing, sprang joyfully into 
his room, to make resolutions of good con- 
duct, and indulge in dreams of coming plea- 
sures, of which he now hoped he should be 
allowed to partake. 

Isabel was not wrong in her prognostic 
respecting her brother. He had expressed 
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himself so sincerely sorry for his misbehaviour, 
and showed such an earnest desire to do what 
was right for the future, that Mrs. Sinclair, 
with Mr. Vemon^s concurrence, gave her son 
leave to join the rural party, which took place 
after a sufficient lapse of time from the death 
of Mrs. Morris. 

It is seldom that a long-expected pleasure 
answers so entirely well as this village enter- 
tainment did. The day was beautifully fine, 
neither too hot nor too cold. Some of the 
autumnal fruits were in perfection, and the 
lawns and gardens were still gay with flowers 
glowing in every bright and lovely tint. Be- 
fore dinner, the children were allowed to walk 
in the garden ; and [while they admired the 
beauties they beheld, not a single bed was 
injured nor a plant destroyed. The dinner, 
excellent of its kind, was greatly relished by 
those to whom the taste of meat was a rarity ; 
while the young ladies and gentlemen, exhi- 
larated by the lively music of the village 
band, often left their own share of the feast 
to run laughingly about, to attend to the 
wants and wishes of those for whom the enter- 
tainment was provided. 

1* 
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No one was more active or busy than 
Montagu. He was a strong, Tigorous boy, 
and delighted in all out-door sports and games. 
He was not long before he found out and 
made acquaintance with those of the village 
children who were reported to be foremost 
in all their rustic plays and amusements. 
First among these was a lad of the name of 
Ned Porter ; he was a year older than Mon- 
tagu, slight built, long in the legs, and alto- 
gether of a compact frame. He was in great 
repute among his companions, and the idea of 
his being beaten in running or jumping by an 
equal in size or age never entered their 
contemplation. The success he generally met 
with and the praises of his companions tended 
to make Ned conceited, and he was apt to give 
himself great airs of superiority if anyone 
spoke of equalling him in those exercises in 
which he considered he stood alone. 

After dinner an examination of the prizes to 
be awarded to the successful competitors in 
the rural games took place. They were 
arranged on a table standing between the 
tents, before which, seated on a high chair, 
was Alice Firmin. Miss Vernon, ever kindly 
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considerate of the infirm and the sick^ decided 
that^ as this little girl could not join in any 
active amusements^ she should have the plea- 
sure of bestowing the prizes on the winners. 
And proud and pleased Alice was with the 
office^ and as the children with longing eyes 
surveyed the treasures displayed before them, 
she had a word of encouragement for one, or 
an expression of hope for another, and a kind 
word for all. Though often suffering jBrom 
pain and weakness, she was of a merry, plea- 
sant disposition, and generally much liked by 
the village children. With her brothers she 
was an especial favourite, and she fully re- 
turned their affection. 

Among the prizes was a handsome cricket 
bat, and this bat, of all the prizes, was the one 
most admired and most wished for by Alice's 
eldest brother, Harry Pirmin. 

" How I wish you may get it V said Alice^ 
as her brother stood gazing at the bat, turn- 
ing it about, and admiring it in every direc* 
tion. ''I should be so pleased if you could 
win it/' 

''And so I am sure should I be,'' said 
Harry; ''but I know I have no chance. 
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though Tom and I have been up by sunrise 
every morning for a long time past, running 
on the common. Still it is of no use, I know. 
Ned Porter will be sure to carry oflF that 
prize, and I daresay most of the others/' 

" Try, Harry,'' said Alice; " try hard, do." 

" Yes, try away, do, Harry Pirmin," said 
Ned Porter sneeringly, coming up at the 
moment Alice was encouraging her brother. 
" A pretty chance such a one as you would 
have against me ! Give me hold of that bat," 
and taking it from Harry he laid it down with 
an air of triumph, as though he had already 
won it, saying, ^'That bat will be mine: I 
shall win it." 

Just at this time a party of young gentle- 
men came up to look at the prizes ; and this 
said bat attracting Montagu's notice, he took 
it up ; and after examining it carefully, said, as 
he replaced it on the table, ^^ I should like that 
bat, and I will try and be the winner of the 
race of which it is to be the prize." Then 
seeing Ned Porter close by, he asked — 

^^ Who are to start in this race ?" 

'^ I am," replied Ned Porter. 

'^ Yes, yes ; I know that," returned Montagu, 
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a little impatiently^ for the boy^s arrogance 
-was not altogether pleasant; "but who 
are the others?'^ 

'^ Oh I hardly know/^ answered Ned ; " Joe 
Summers perhaps^ and Will Harris, and one 
or two others I suppose, but I do not trouble 
myself about them/' 

" You feel so sure you shall win, I suppose,^' 
said Montagu ; " but I am going to run this 
race, and perhaps I shall beat you,'' and 
he laughed a good-natured laugh. 

'' Beat me !" repeated Ned in an under- 
tone. "Beat me!" said he, a little louder; 
''why, you are a young gentleman, sir, and 
you can't expect to run and jump like us poor 
boys." 

" But I do," said Montagu. 

"Gentlemen," said Mr. Vernon, who at 
a little distance off had heard what was passing 
at the prize table, "gentlemen, Ned Porter, 
bring their sons up to the full use of their 
limbs, and encourage them in every manly 
exercise. They teach them, too, to join the 
labouring classes in their sports and amuse- 
ments, and thus a friendly feeling grows up 
between the rich and the poor." 
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The first trial of skill was between girls^ for 
a pair of battledores and shuttlecocks. The 
little villagers often practised this game^ either 
on a common not far from Sandbrow^ or else^ 
when the tide was out^ in a retired spot on the 
sands^ and were considered to have attained 
considerable dexterity at it. 

The competitors for the prize were twelve in 
number^ playing in couples. The contest 
lasted a long while^ and as one girl after another 
dropped away^ unable longer to sustain the 
game^ the interest that was centred on the 
last couple became very great. At last the 
little arms began to flag^ and notwithstanding 
the cheers of the spectators, and cries of 
" WeU done, Nelly \" " Keep it up, Katy V' the 
shuttlecock at last fell, the loser trying to 
bear her defeat bravely, while the winner was 
conducted in triumph to receive the reward of 
her skill. 

A game at trap-ball between some very 
young children next succeeded ; this was fol- 
lowed by a contest between girls for a very 
pretty skipping-rope; then came a game of 
cricket and jumping over bars, and last of all 
the race so eagerly looked forward to by the 
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most active boys of the party, namely, the 
race for the bat. 

But before this race took place, tea was 
served ia the tents, which, with an abundant 
supply of bread and butter and plum cake, 
proved a most acceptable refreshment to every 
one present 

At the same time the band struck up some 
popular tunes, which tended much to enliven 
the party. 

The ground chosen for the race was a field 
adjoining that in which the feast was held. 
It was well adapted for the purpose, for be- 
sides being level, the grass had just been 
mown and a crop of latter hay carried oflF, 
so that the turf was soft and pleasant to the 
tread. 

The distances to be run and the starting 
point had been fixed on early in the day, and 
now nothing remained but to start for the 
prize. 

Mr. and Miss Vernon, with Mrs. Sinclair 
and Mr. Gladwin, Laura and Isabel, to- 
gether with several of the neighbouring 
gentry, assembled at the top of the field 
to witness the contest, and Alice, wheeled 
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round in her perambulator with the prize 
bat lying on the front seat^ was stationed 
near the starting, post, and in full view of 
the scene of action. 

The number of boys desirous of trying for 
the grand prize of the day was small, con- 
sidering how great was the admiration it 
excited, and how strong the desire to pos- 
sess it. The cause of this was the known 
superiority of Ned Porter, and the apparent 
nselessness of contending against him. The 
boys now ranged before the starting-post were 
only five, besides Ned Porter and Montagu; 
two were the boys Ned had condescended to 
mention as probable candidates for the prize, 
Harry Firmin and two other lads, who de- 
termined to do their best, as much with the 
hope of winning as the desire to "take the 
conceit out of Ned Porter.^^ 

The signal was given, and the boys were 
off. For some little time the chances of success 
appeared to be pretty equal with all the party, 
but before long the strength of the two last- 
mentioned boys began to flag, and one after 
the other they dropped away from the unequal 
contest. 
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The others kept steadily on^ but it seemed 
that they none of them put out their full 
strength^ till Harry Firmin, straining every 
nenre to win^ rushed on firsts and had got 
some little way in advance of the rest, when 
Ned Porter, indignant at the thought of being 
beaten by so contemptible an adversary as 
he considered Harry Firmin, redoubled his 
pace, and overtaking him, kept the lead, 
throwing Harry and all the other boys into 
the background. 

But, though always in advance of the rest 
of the boys, Ned was throughout the race so 
closely followed by one of the competitors, that 
it appeared that by a very trifling exertion of 
increased strength on the part of his follower 
Ned might at any moment be outstripped in 
the race, and the prize lost to him for ever. 

He who thus followed Ned was Montagu 
Sinclair. For some time Ned did not appear 
to notice this close treading on his steps, but 
becoming aware of it at last, he increased his 
speed, hoping and expecting to distance his 
follower; but just as he sped along so did 
Montagu, always keeping the exact proportion 
of about half a yard between them. 
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Ned grew angry, and strode fiercely on, his 
breathing becoming short and painful ; while 
Montagu, with a step light and agile as a 
bird, and his breath fresh as when he started, 
kept steadily on till within almost one hundred 
paces of the winning post, when, summoning 
all his forces, he dashed past Ned, kept the 
lead^ and won the race. 

Great was the mortification of Ned Porter, 
and his discomfort was not a little increased 
by the evident pleasure many of the boys, over 
whom he had often ill-naturedly triumphed, 
showed at his defeat. 

Montagu, meanwhile, was congratulated by 
every one on his success. Even the other 
boys whom he had surpassed oflered him their 
congratulations. 

'^ As I could not win the bat myself/' said 
Harry Firmin, " I am very glad. Master 
Sinclair, you have won it." , 

^^ And so am I,'' said Alice, whose excite- 
ment during the race had been very great. 
^' Once, when Harry was for a short time first, 
I did hope he would win the bat, he would 
have been so pleased; but, as he could not, 
I am glad you have, Master Montagu. There 
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it is/' continued she^ placing the bat in 
Montagu's bands^ ^' take ivhat you have 
won/' 

" But," said Montagu^ smiling, ^^ what I 
have won I am not going to keep/' and re- 
turning the bat to the little girl, he desired 
her to give it to her brother. '^ I make you 
a present of this bat/' said he, '^ that you 
may have the pleasure of giving it to a brother 
who is kind to you." 

A burst of applause followed on this good- 
natured act, and — 

'' How kind ! how generous !" was echoed 
on all sides. 

But Montagu wanted no words of praise. 
He had been taught that the feeling arising 
from doing a benevolent action was sufficient 
reward; and hun^jdng away he mixed with 
the other children, and joined in some new 
pursuit. 

The period fixed for the separation of the 
friends, and their departure from Sandbrow, 
was now fast approaching. The parents thought 
it was time for their children to resume their 
more important studies; and they, pleased and 
thankful for their long and delightful holiday. 
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made no opposition to so reasonable a decision. 
They had all three become attached to each 
other, and regretted their separation, but with 
the hopefulness of youth they looked forward 
to a future happy meeting. Mrs. Sinclair was 
now restored to good health, and she promised 
her friend Mrs. Gladwin to bring Isabel and 
Montagu, and pass the Christmas holidays 
with her. 

Not only Miss Vernon but her father had 
interested himself considerably respecting the 
three young visitors to Sandbrow, and he took 
frequent opportunities in conversation of 
throwing out a hint as to the proper mode of 
conduct under certain circumstances; or in 
some way or other, by a happy illustration 
or judicious remark on passing events, had 
led their minds into a right train of thought. 

Two or three days before the departure of 
the visitors from Sandbrow, an event occurred 
which excited a great deal of interest in the 
town and neighbourhood. A man, the father 
of a large family, had been rescued from 
drowning by a mere youth, who, under most 
trying and difficult circumstances, had evinced 
an unusual degree of presence of mind. The 
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youth was a parishioner of Mr. Vernon's, and 
had received much religious instruction from 
him, and the lad^s calling being that of a 
fisherman, the clergyman had, when talking to 
him, enforced the necessity of prudence and 
presence of mind. 

The morning after the event Mr. Vernon 
called on Mrs. Sinclair and her friend; and 
his mind being fiill of the happy prevention of 
a terrible calamity by the exercise of presence 
of mind, he enlarged on the subject, saying 
how useful and invaluable a quality it was to 



Only Laura of the young party happened 
to be present during this call of Mr. Vernon's ; 
but his words sank deep into her mind, and 
little did she think how soon it would be her 
fate to put in practice the lesson she then 
learned. 

She was sitting alone the same afternoon, 
her fingers busily employed with some sort of 
needlework, but her mind dwelling on the 
conversation of the morning, when Montagu, 
with his much-prized ship on his arm, entered 
the room. 

'^Put away your work, Laura,^^ said he, 
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^' and come with ns. Isabel and I have found 
out such a nice^ quiet place^ with a pcmd^ where 
we can be all alone^ and I can sail my ship. 
See how pretty she looks since mamma has 
cleaned her so nicely^ and repainted her 
name, 'The Laura and Isabel.^ Do come. 
I want to see how well she will look on a good- 
sized piece of water. The other places where 
I have sailed her have been so small they have 
not set her oflF/^ 

Besides being willing to comply with Mon- 
tagues request, Laura was not at all sorry to 
leave her work for a pleasant walk. She 
liked, too, the notion of seeing the ship, the 
crew of which she had chiefly dressed, to 
more advantage than she had hitherto done. 
Quickly fetching her walking-dress, she caught 
up her skipping-rope, and followed Montagu 
to the door, where Isabel was waiting for 
them. 

''Don't take your skipping-ropes, girls/' 
said he, seeing his sister had hers also in her 
hand; "you are to do nothing but look and 
admire my ship.'' 

"We will do nothing else," said Laura, 
^^fts long as you pleaae to keep her on the 
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water; but afterwards^ Isabel and I want to 
go to the sheltered part of the sands where no 
one comes^ and have a trial of skill/^ 

"Very well/^ said Montagu, "and I will 
go with you. It is a pretty sight enough when 
girls are light and active, and twist and caper 
about in all sorts of odd antics — and you two 
are not bad hands at the sport.^^ 

Laura and Isabel laughed at Montagues 
strange style of compliment, and, cheerful 
and happy, they all set oflF on their expe- 
dition. 

The spot selected by the brother and 
sister in which the ship was to be seen to the 
best advantage was a field about half a mile 
from the sea-shore, with a pond at the 
further extremity of it. The place was, 
as Montagu said, very quiet and retired, 
and the children were not likely to be 
interrupted in their amusement by passers- 
by. 

Laura, as she looked at the pond, thought 
the water was of considerable depth, and 
the banks around were so steep that any- 
one falling in who could not swim, would 
run great risk of being drowned. Laura 
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was not by nature a timid child^ but her 
thoughts had just at that time been a good 
deal directed to the subject of drowning by 
the late important event that had taken 
place at Sandbrow; and with earnestness she 
cautioned Montagu to be careful how he 
proceeded. 

But Montagu, full of his own plans^ and 
confident that he ran no risk, laughed at 
Laura^s caution; and, launching his ship on 
the water, called upon his companions to 
admire her graceful motion, as, impelled 
by a gentle breeze, she made her onward 
way. 

"Does she not look beautiful?^' cried he, 
exultingly, as he stood watching the progress 
to the other side of the pond of the " Laura 
and Isabel.^^ "We can see her to advan- 
tage now. Quite diflferent she looks from 
what she did in those small pools where I 
sailed her before.^^ 

" She looks very pretty, indeed," said both 
the girls; "but where,^^ asked Isabel, "is 
your guiding-string?^^ 

" I have let it go, I declare,^^ replied Mon- 
tagu; "I was so taken up in admiring my 
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silip that I let the line slip through my 
hands. But it is of no consequence ; when she 
gets to the other side of the water^ I will 
haul her to^ and get hold of it.^^ 

So sayings Montagu ran round to the 
side of the pond where the ship was veering 
to; but, either from a contrary breeze 
springing up, or from some cause or other, 
the little ship diverged from the track it 
was expected to pursue, and got entangled 
among the leaves of a bed of water- 
lilies. 

'* I can reach her,^^ cried Montagu, as 
his sister and Laura ran up to beg him not to 
make the attempt. 

^^You cannot do it,'' said Isabel. 

'^ You will fall in if you make the attempt. 
Don't, I implore you I" said Laura. 

''K she gets fixed among those weeds," 
said Montagu, ^^I shall lose her. I can 
reach her, I know." 

And stooping down, he stretched out his 
arms, but in his eagerness he overbalanced 
himself, and fell into the water. Head fore- 
most he plunged in, and as he could not swim, 
and no help was at hand, it appeared inevit- 

u 
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able that he must be drowned. Isabel 
shrieked with affiright^ while Laura^ equally 
alarmed^ called to mind her late lessons on 
presence of mind^ and considered^ were there 
no means of saving the boy? ''Yes,'' she 
thought, ''there is a chance/' and, as Mon- 
tagu rose to the surface after his immersion, 
she drew forth her skipping-rope, and, mus- 
tering all her strength, she threw one 
end to the boy, and the handle, formed 
of light wood, floated for an instant on the 
surface of the water. Montagu caught at 
it, and for a time was preserved from 
sinking. 

"I hear voices speaking a little distance 
ofl^,'' cried Isabel ; " oh ! if some one could 
help us !" 

" Run,'' said Laura, " and beg for assist- 
ance." 

At the same time, she uttered a long 
and piercing cry, which reached the ears of 
some sailors who were close at hand, before 
even Isabel had got up to them. 

The rescue came, and Monti^a was 
saved; but if it had not been for Laura's 
presence of mind he must have perished. 
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It is needless to say how overwhelmed 
the young girl was with the blessings and 
thanks of Mrs. Sinclair and the praises of 
her mother. But Lanra disclaimed all merit 
for what she had done^ saying that the pre- 
sence of mind which enabled her so to act 
was wholly owing to the lessons she had re- 
ceived from Mr. Vernon. 

As to Montagu himself^ while thanking her 
over and over again^ in the fulness of his 
boyish gratitude^ he said that he only wished 
he was a man that he might do some great 
thing in her favour. 

It will be easily imagined that this act^ so 
providentially permitted Laura to perform, 
tended to increase the bond of union between 
the two families, and that they parted with 
additional regret, mingled with renewed ex- 
pressions of hope for many future happy 
meetings. 



IL^ 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

luquisitiveness — Reproof — Neglected Education — Dis- 
sected Maps — Little Works on Natural History — ^La- 
borious Tasks — Repentance — Bad Habits — Return of 
the Inhabitants of The Rosery — ^Want of a Friend 
— A Walk in the Gkirden — ^Emily watching — ^Anger— 
A Shower of Earth and Stones — Cry of Pain — Crash of 
Glass — ^Fright — Discovery — Mrs. Gladwin's Message — 
Mrs. Pelham's Annoyance — Rebellion — Conquest. 

DuiUNG Laura Gladwin^s absence, and when 
the irritation Emily Gore felt towards her 
had somewhat subsided, it occurred to her 
to make an inquiry which, strange to say, 
she had never thought of before, namely, 
why Lucy, who esteemed her little neigh- 
bour so highly, had no acquaintance with 
her. 

^^Why are you not together ?^^ she asked 
repeatedly of Lucy; ^^why does not this 
charming Miss Lauxa. come here, and why 
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do you not go to see her?^^ And having 
once got hold of the idea that it was 
strange that there should be no intercourse 
between these two girls, she wearied Lucy 
with questions on the subject, and grew 
angry that she never could draw forth any 
other aiiswer than — 

" Mamma does not choose that we should 
be acquainted/* 

Failing in her endeavour to make Lucy 
communicative on the subject, Emily applied 
to Mrs. Pelham, and two or three times re- 
peated the question — 

''Why will you not let Lucy and Laura 
Gladwin be together ?** 

At first, Mrs. Pelham evaded answering, 
but on the child^s rudely persisting in her 
demand, she said in a grave and authoritative 
maimer — 

" I do not choose to answer your question, 
and I desire you never to repeat it/* 

It may be thought that after this Emily 
would have ceased thinking any more about 
a circumstance that did not in any way con- 
cern her; but far from it, her curiosity 
was only the more excited, and she settled 
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within herself that when Laura returned she 
would somehow or other ^^ get the truth out of 
her/' 

Added to the faults arising from a neglected 
education^ Emily had natural disadvantages 
to contend with. She was of a stubborn 
temper, and, when much displeased, fiery 
and passionate. Oenerally speaking she was 
very hard to teach, and yet she was not a 
stupid child; on the contrary, if her studies 
were what she liked, she showed sufficient 
aptitude in learning. The lessons in geo- 
graphy were what she liked best, and she 
showed considerable quickness in putting to- 
gether dissected maps. Little works on na- 
tural history had also some interest for her, 
but in almost everything else she was very 
duU. 

Since her residence at Mrs. Pelham's 
her manners were rather softened, and she 
had imdoubtedly made some progress in 
learning. But teaching her was very up-hill 
work, the improvement being so exceedingly 
slow. 

Mrs. Felham had long since abandoned the 
hope of Emily being a pleasant companion in 
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any way for her daughter^ and as slie saw the 
laborious task that the instructing this child 
imposed upon Lncy^ she repented that she 
had ever introduced her into the family. Had 
she known what Emily was, not even her great 
love for her friend would have induced her to 
take such a step. And very often it occurred 
to her that the benefit conferred on Mrs. Gore 
was a doubtful one, for Emily was a child who 
most probably would have done better at a 
school. However, there was no help for it 
now, and she could only lament the circum- 
stance without the power to change it. Often, 
when either irritated with teaching herself, or 
annoyed with the sight of Lucy^s irksome tasks, 
she would retire to the privacy of her own 
room, and there lament the cessation of inter- 
course between her neighbour and herself, by 
which her child was deprived of a beloved 
companion; and then she would question 
herself very closely as to the wisdom of her 
conduct in the affair. 

She was, moreover, greatly disappointed as 
regarded Emily, for, uncouth and backward as 
the child was, she had expected that with care- 
Ail training and the society of a girl like her 
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daughter, a rapid change for the better would 
have taken place. 

Mrs. Pelham did not reflect that habits 
which had been ten years in forming could 
not be radically changed in a few months, nor 
that a temper, which had never been taught les- 
sons of control, would not immediately become 
mild under the influence of example, however 
striking the example might be. 

The inhabitants of The Rosery returned 
home. The time they had been absent had 
passed very pleasantly vidth Laura. She liked 
Mrs. Sinclair ; Montagu she considered a good- 
natured, kind-hearted boy, and with Isabel a 
friendship had sprung up which promised to be 
lasting and pleasant. Isabel had much im- 
proved during the time they were together, 
and Laura now missed her companionship a 
good deal, and her loss made her feel more 
than ever the wish that she could enjoy again 
Lucy Pelham^s society. 

The morning following Laura^s return, when 
walking in the garden, thinking of both friends, 
she went up to where the " post-horn^^ hung, 
thinking, though hardly with any hope that it 
would be so, that there might be a letter for 
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her. In vain she looked, searching even 
among the lower branches of the hedge, but 
there was no trace of anything for her. Dis- 
appointed, though perhaps unreasonably so, 
she sat down on a little turf mound, beside her 
own plot of ground, and tried, as she had done 
a hundred times before, to find out the cause 
of Lucy^s and her separation. She was 
deep in thought, when the unwelcome sound 
of Emily^s voice roused her from her re- 
verie. 

The event of Mrs. Gladwin and her 
daughter's return was soon known to Emily, 
and she resolved to lose as little time as 
possible in attempting to have cleared up 
what to her appeared a mystery, namely, there 
being no intercourse between the families at 
The Rosery and Woodbines. 

She expected that the morning after her 
arrival Laura would pay a visit to the garden, 
and she was on the watch for her; indeed, 
she ran out and along beside the hornbeam 
hedge many times before the object of her 
anxiety came out to walk. 

When at last she was conscious of Laura's 
presence, and was aware that she was close at 
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hand^ she opened her business by what she 
thought would certainly draw forth a satis- 
factory reply. 

^^ Laura ! Laura Gladwin V' she called out ; 
"I think — ^that is, I am pretty certain—- > 
that Lucy and you got into mischief when 
you used to be together, and that is the 
reason they now keep you apart. K it is 
not so, tell me.^^ Then, receiving no answer, 
she continued, ^^ Why don^t you speak — speak, 
I say ! If you do not, I shall be sure I am 

right." 

Laura, who had no intention of replying to 
this impertinent child, got up from where she 
was sitting, to go away. Emily perceived the 
movement, and disappointed and angry, in a 
moment of passion, caught up a handful ef 
earth, and calling out, *^I will make you 
speak V' threw it with violence over the 
hedge. 

A sharp cry of pain, and then a crash of 
glass, warned the ill-conclucted and now firight- 
ened girl that she had done mischief; and 
dreading that in consequence something un- 
pleasant might happen to herself, she slunk 
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away^ and creeping cautiously along^ under 
the shadow of trees^ stole into the house^ and 
set about her usual employments with as un- 
concerned an air as she could assume. She 
was a thorough coward^ aud though constantly 
erring^ she dreaded reproof and punishment. 
If^ as she supposed^ a stone had struck Laura^ 
and another had broken a glass frame^ she 
thought that the transaction could not fail 
to transpire ; and if so^ that she should incur 
a vast amount of displeasure from Mrs. Pel- 
ham^ and perhaps draw down upon her some 
great punishment. Every moment she was 
in dread that some one from Mrs. Glad- 
win would appear and tell of her miscon- 
duct. All the morning she was restless and 
unable to fix her attention on her employ- 
ments. She felt a great desire to get out of 
the house^ and teased Lucy to go out walking 
with her at a time when she knew such a thing 
could not be allowed. She would have gone 
into the garden and secreted herself there for 
some hours, if she had not wished it to ap- 
pear that she had not been there that day. 
She felt sure that no one had seen her enter 
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the garden, and she foolishly hoped that some 
one else might be supposed to have flung the 
earth over the hedge. 

The morning passed, dinner-time came, and 
nothing had as yet transpired concerning the 
event that weighed so heavily on her mind, 
and she began to flatter herself that she had 
needlessly taken the alarm, especially as she 
knew there was never any communication 
between the two families. Still she was by 
no means quite at her ease, and she could 
not give proper attention to afternoon lessons. 

It was French day, when, after correcting 
Lucy^s exercises and hearing her read, Mrs. 
Pelham always tried to give Emily some little 
knowledge of the language. Emily had de- 
clared that she ^^ hated French,^^ and it was 
always a harder task to instruct her in that 
branch of her education than in any other; 
and to-day she was so much more [dull than 
usual, that Mrs. Pelham in despair left off 
trying to make her comprehend something 
she was telling her, and said — 

'^I will try you again by-and-by, when I 
trust you will do better/^ and desiring her 
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to keep her place at the table along with Lucy 
and herself^ she took up a book. 

The three had been seated together about 
a quarter of an hour, Lucy diligently learning 
some French phrases by heart, Mrs. Felham 
reading with interest the discoveries of a tra- 
veller in the East, and Emily ill at ease, fretted 
with her lesson and in terror of discovery, 
when Mary, the servant who has been before 
mentioned, entered the room, and walking 
straight up to her mistress, said — 

"If you please, ma^am, Mrs. Gladwin^s 
maid has been here to request that Miss 
Gore will not throw stones over into her 
garden.^' 

Mrs. Felham and Lucy looked up in sur- 
prise, while Emily coloured deeply. 

" Is it possible,^' said Mrs. Pelham, " that 
you have been so troublesome, Emily, as to 
doso?'^ 

" Yes, ma'am/^ said Mary, " it is quite 
true, and a pretty deal of mischief she has 
done ; some of the stones fell on to a bell-glass, 
and smashed it, but what is worse, one hit 
Miss Laura on the head.^^ 
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''And is she hurt?'' exclaimed Lucy, in 
great distress. 

"Yes, Miss," replied Mary, ^^thexe is a 
great bump on the side of her head, swelled 
up as big as a walnut/' 

"Oh, dear! oh, dear!" cried Lucy, "how 
sorry I am !" 

"What could induce you to be so mis- 
chievous, Emily?" asked Mrs. Pelham; but 
she had hardly said this when the girl, quit- 
ting her seat, made a rush for the door, 
intending to eflfect a speedy retreat; but 
Mary, with whom she was no favourite, 
caught her by the arm, and, in spite of all 
her struggles to release herself, brought her 
back up to the table. 

Mrs. Pelham endeavoured to draw from 
the turbulent child the motive for doing what 
had been productive of so much mischief; but 
it was in vain she tried to make her speak, 
for she set up such a violent and noisy fit 
of crying that all that was said was quite 
drowned by it. 

"Take her away," said Mrs. Pelham to 
Mary, " and put her to bed ; it is the propei 
place for such an iU-beha^ved child " 
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Emily called out that she would not go 
to bed^ and resisted with all her mighty but 
Mary had a strong arm and a strong will^ 
and carried the yoang lady off trium- 
pl^antly. 

Mrs. Pelham was exceedingly annoyed at 
the circumstance. It was hurting to her pride 
that Mrs. Gladwin should have to complain 
of ill behaviour on the part of any one in her 
£Eunily. 

The desire of appearing to act in everything 
with perfect propriety formed a leading trait 
in this lady^s character^ and that such an un- 
toward event as Laura being hurt and pro- 
perty being injured by any one under her 
roof was very mortifying ; besides^ it involved 
tiie necessity of an apology^ and making an 
apology^ of course implied that something 
had been wrong. The thought that Mrs. 
Gladwin would probably be of opinion that 
the throwing of the stones was a heedless act 
of a child did not at all lessen the unpleasant- 
ness of the business in her mind. 

In justice to Mrs. Pelham, it must be stated 
that she was much concerned that the amiable 
little girl in the adjoining house had been 
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hurt^ and was also thankful that no greater 
injury had been done. 

Before sending to Mrs. Gladwin, Mrs. Pel- 
ham was desirous of learning something of the 
affair from Emily, whether she had any motive 
for throwing stones into the adjoining garden, 
and whether she had ever done so before. 

After a time she rang for her confidential 
servant, to inquire whether she could en- 
lighten her at all on the subject, and to know 
if Emily had said anything while she was 
under her charge. 

Mary, who had had no small share of 
trouble in reducing the wilful child to some- 
thing like order, was still in a state of consider- 
able excitement, and instead of coming at 
once to the point on which her mistress desired 
information, she broke out into several vehe- 
ment expressions which did not tend to soothe 
Mrs. Pelham^s irritated feelings. 

^^ It is what I never looked to,^^ exclaimed 
she, "having those Gladwin^s people coming 
here making complaints of us ; it is so lower- 
ing to us, and such a triumph, no doubt, to 
them. I wish the child had been a hundred 
miles off, that I do. Tiresome little rebel ! to 
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have a party to-morrow; the Maitlands are 
coming/' 

'^ Don't praise yourself. Miss/' said Mary, 
with whom Emily had gained no increase of 
favour during the last fortnight, ^' pride may 
have a fall. Good, indeed ! it will be a pre- 
cious long time before you are that^ Miss V^ 

This speech, especially when Emily was 
feeling so much self-complacency, greatly dis- 
pleased her, and she determined not to speak 
any more that evening to the " rude servant," 
when the sound of knocking, as of a carpenter 
at work on Mrs. Gladwin^s premises, re- 
minded her of having heard it before in the 
course of the day, and of her wish to know 
what was going on there. 

She was a most inquisitive child, and had 
often been reproved by Mrs. Pelham, and 
checked by Lucy for asking impertinent ques- 
tions, and being just now on her . good be- 
haviour she had not inquired of them what 
they thought the knocking proceeded from. 
Having no scruples, however, with the servant, 
she said — 

" What is that knocking at Mrs. Gladwin's, 
Mary ? — what are they doing ?" 
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Mary^ who had not paid any attention to 
the circumstance, paused, before she answered^ 
to listen, and being satisfied that there was 
the sound of hammering proceeding from Mrs. 
Gladwin's garden, turned with a significant 
smile, and replied — 

'^ What are they knocking for, do you ask? 
Why, is it not to make a covering over Miss 
Laura's garden, that when she goes, poor 
young lady, to amusfe herself in it, she may 
be safe from the stones you throw ? I wonder 
what the Miss Maitlands will say about it? 
It will be up above the hedge to-morrow/' 

Emily, who had not seen Mary's peculiar 
look at the time she said this, was very much 
hurt and distressed. She trusted that Laura 
and EUinor were unacquainted with her bad 
behaviour. She knew Lucy had not told them 
of it, neither did she think Mrs. Pelham 
had. 

She was most anxious to have it kept a 
secret, but that, she feared, could now never 
be, if what Mary said was true. The struc- 
ture, whatever it was, would be in sight, 
and Mary would be sure to tell why it was 
there. 
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Emily remained silent ; but when the ser- 
vant had left her^ and she was alone in bed^ 
the thought of exposure greatly troubled her; 
at the same time^ she felt some doubt whether 
Mary's information could be correct. 

She lay for a long while debating the mat- 
ter in her mind^ sometimes thinking her fears 
were groundless, and then, taking the alarm 
lest all her misconduct should be exposed, and 
that the Maitlands, Ellinor especially, would 
take a dislike to her, and not speak to her, 
nor let her ride on their pony. 

Sleep was quite out of the question for a 
long while, and at last she dropped off, me- 
ditating how it would be possible to ascertain 
the truth on the morrow. 

In consequence of lying awake so long she 
overslept herself in the morning, and did not 
get down till Lucy was saying her first lesson 
to her mamma, after which, prayers and then 
breakfast followed. Could she have been 
alone with Lucy, she would have told her 
of her trouble, and consulted with her on 
the subject. 

Immediately after breakfast Mrs. Pelham 
took Lucy with her upstairs, first desiring 
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Emily to fetch her books ont of the study^ and 
look over her lessons ready to say to her when 
she came down; adding in a cheerful tone, 
" that a little serious business first would make 
the pleasure that was to come afterwards aU 
the greater.** 

Emily rose to do as she was bid, but her 
thoughts were full of the subject that had 
annoyed her so much the previous night. In 
going to the study, she passed the door that 
led into the garden; it stood ajar, and she 
pulled it open and eagerly looked out in order 
to discover if any part of the dreaded erection 
was yet visible. 

Nothing appeared above the hedge, but that 
was poor consolation, for it was yet early in 
the day, and the carpenters, judging by the 
sounds she heard, were busily at work^ and 
there was no knowing what another honr or 
two might bring forth. 

If there was any little opening in the hedge 
where she could peep through, and see for 
herself what was actually going on in the 
adjoining garden, she thought it would be a 
great satisfaction. She did not much think 
that anyone conid ^ee t\no\si^\i %uch a thick 
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hedges but she would like to try, if she might. 
As to seeing over^ that was quite impossible^ 
without she could raise herself. She was 
tempted to fetch a stool or a chair to stand 
on^ but in the meantime Mrs. Pelham might 
come downstairs^ and, not finding her at her 
lessons, be angry. 

In one moment she thought she could run 
down the garden and be back again before 
anyone could possibly know it — it could do no 
one any harm; but then there was her pro- 
mise; she should forfeit her word if she 
did so. 

While thus hesitating between duty and the 
desire to do what was wrong, she espied only a 
few yards from the garden-steps a ladder, 
which a man had been using to clip the 
hedge, and which he had left standing against 
it. 

Mounted on the top of that, she could 
command a view of Mrs. Gladwin's garden, 
and at once ascertain all that was going on 
there. Instantly, without pausing a moment 
to reflect, she darted forward and sprung up 
the ladder, whence she commanded a full view 
of the spot where the carpenters were at work. 
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and founds to her infinite relief^ that tliej 
were not engaged in making a covering for 
Laura^s little garden, but were forming a 
summer-house in quite a diflTerent direc- 
tion. 

Well pleased with the result of her in- 
vestigation, she began to descend from her 
elevated position, but in doing so she found 
part of her dress caught in the hedge; she 
sought to disentangle it, but while so doing 
she fancied some one was coming up the 
garden-walk, and in her haste to free herself^ 
dreading discovery, her foot slipped, and she 
fell with violence to the ground, striking her 
head against the ladder, and bending her leg 
under her so as to give her ankle a violent 
wrench. She screamed aloud with pain and 
fright, and on attempting to rise she fell 
back again, unable to set her foot to the 
ground. 

In this unhappy state she lay for a consider- 
able time, no one hearing her cries, till Mary, 
happening to pass the garden-door, came to 
her. 

Not aware that the child was seriously hurt,' 
the servant bid hex get atj, «LiLd not lie there 
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making such a noise and disturbance^ at 
the same time laying hold of her arm to 
raise her. 

" Oh don't, don't, Mary !** screamed Emily, 
'*you hurt me terribly — my leg is broken." 

''Why, what have you been doing, you 
troublesome child ? I dare say there is not 
much the matter, so get up," and Mary again 
laid hold of her, to make her rise ; but Emily, 
who never attempted to moderate any of her 
feelings, gave such a shriek that the servant 
quickly desisted, saying she would run off and 
fetch the doctor, who was just come to see her 
mistress. 

Opening the parlour-door, where Mrs. Pel- 
ham was consulting her medical man on a 
little indisposition which had troubled her for 
the last few days, Mary called out — 

*' Miss Emily has broken her leg, and lies 
screaming in the garden, and I cannot get her 
up." 

Mrs. Pelham, greatly alarmed, ran out, 
followed by Mr. Manby, the medical man, to 
ascertain what were the facts of the case, 
and to render all necessary assistance. 

At sight of Mrs. Pelham Emily redoubled 
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her cries, and Mr. Manby having endeavoiired 
in vain to make her tell what was the matter, 
took her np in his arms, and carried her 
into the house, and laid her on the sofa. He 
then proceeded to ascertain the extent of her 
injuries, and soon satisfied Mrs. Pelham that 
her worst fears were groundless, for no bones 
were broken, and the extent of the mischief 
was a sprained ankle and a severe bruise on 
the head. 

Mr. Manby prescribed a little medicine, 
such as there happened to be in the house, 
and desired that the child might be directly 
put to bed, and kept there; while her ankle 
was fomented several times in the course of 
the day, to allay the pain and reduce the 
swelling, which by this time was very 
great. 

Mrs. Pelham^s mind being set at ease as to 
there being not the least danger in Emily^s 
case, she became desirous of knowing how the 
accident had happened, and when the child^s 
pain was much abated by the remedies adopted 
for her relief, she endeavoured to elicit the 
truth. This was by no means an easy task, 
for Emily would scarcely reply to any of the 
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questions she was asked ; and it was only from 
one or two muttered words, in which " fall '' 
and *' ladder^' were distinguishable, that Mrs. 
Pelham at last surmised that Emily had been 
in the garden, and had fallen from the ladder 
in consequence of climbing up it. 

''I am afraid, my dear,^' said she, "you 
have been disobeying my order, and that you 
went into the garden alone/' 

Emily answered by a burst of tears and loud 
sobbing, which, when they had somewhat sub- 
sided, Mrs. Pelham continued — 

" What sorrow to themselves, and trouble to 
their friends and others, does the disobedience 
of children cause V^ 

''That it does,'' said Mary, who, by no 
means delighted with her employment, was 
fomenting Emily's ankle — '' that it does ; 
there is no end to the worry and trouble of 
such children." 

" It was all your fault, Mary," said Emily, 
angrily. 

'' My fault. Miss ! why, what do you mean ? 
My fault, indeed ! I don't understand you." 

'' Yes, it was all your fault," continued Emily, 
still more angrily. "What did you tell me 
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that story for of the carpenters goin^ to build 
a covering over the garden of the girl at the 
next house^ that I might not hit her with any 
more stones ; and then saying the Maitlands 
would know all about it V^ 

Mrs. Pelham^ much surprised^ looked at 
Mary for an explanation; but Mary, who 
never imagined that what she had said 
would be taken seriously, and was, moreover, 
highly displeased with the attack made upon 
her, sharply answered Emily, saying — 

" Why, you are more foolish than I even 
took you to be ; why, it is downright silly 
to talk in that way.^^ 

'^It was not silly at all,^^ retorted Emily. 

" Why, a baby could have seen I was only 
laughing at you/^ said Mary. 

More angry words passed on both sides, 
till Mary, thinking it ** beneath her,^' as 
she said, ^^to battle any more about such 
foUy,^^ left the room to fetch a fresh supply 
of water for the fomentation. 

When she was gone, Emily, who felt 
she had a much more indulgent per- 
son to deal with in Mrs. Felham, and who 
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was, moreover, much displeased with Mary, 
no longer refused to tell how her accident 
had arisen. 

"It is a pity, my dear,^' said Mrs. 
Pelham, ''that you did not speak to mo 
about what caused you so much alarm. 
If you had, I could have satisfied you at 
once on the subject, for I was aware of 
what the carpenters were about/' 

"I wish I had,'' said Emily, ''but I 
thought you would not like me to ask; 
you so often tell me that I am too 
curious." 

" So I think^ my dear, when you ask 
me impertinent questions, or seek for 
information on subjects with which you 
have no concern — and that is more on 
your account than on mine ; for if not 
checked you will find an inquisitive dis- 
position very troublesome as you grow up. 
In the present instance, there could have 
been no objection to your seeking informa- 
tion, for it was a matter of great interest 
to you." 

Again Emily said she wished she had. 
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and her ankle becoming more painfal at 
the minute, Mrs. Pelham forbore for the 
present saying any more as to the cause 
of her suffering, or enforcing the necessity 
of strict obedience to orders. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Ellinor and Louisa Maitland Spend the Day at " Wood- 
binea" — The Shetland Pony— Basket of Hot-House 
Grapes — ^New Saddle and Bridle — A Ride — Kindness 
—Impatience under Illness— The Bad Effects — ^Be- 
haying 111 to a Servant — Imaginary Wants — Giving 
unnecessary Trouble — Patty, the Charwoman's Daugh- 
ter — Making the Best of Circumstances — Reproof — 
Patty speaks her Mind to the Ill-Behaved Young Lady 
— Cottage Living and Discipline Advisable — Love for a 
Mother — Good Resolutions — ^Forbearance. 

About an honr from the time of Emily^s 
accident^ the two little Maitlands arrived, 
as had been before settled, to spend the 
day at ''Woodbines/^ Ellinor rode the 
Shetland pony, carrying a basket of hot- 
house grapes, while Louisa, walking by her 
side, was the bearer of a bouquet of choice 
flowers, both presents from their mamma 
to Mrs. Pelham. 

Lucy was at the door to meet her friends. 

" Look^ Lucy,*' said Ellinor, as she sprang 
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oflf the pony, "I want you to see, and 
Emily too, the handsome new saddle papa 
has given us for Shenkin. We have a 
new bridle for him also, but we thought 
that it hurt his mouth, so he is not to have 
it on till it is altered. Poor little fellow!'' 
She drew the long hair off his top-knot 
away from his eyes, and placed a rose 
that had dropped from the bouquet in front 
of his bridle. 

'^Does not he look pretty?'' exclaimed 
Louisa; "but where is your mamma, Lucy? 
We had better go in and deliver our pre- 
sents, and then you can have a ride." 

Enquiries were made by the young 
visitors as to where Emily was, for whose 
sake the pony was principally brought; and 
they heard with regret that she had been 
very much hurt by a fall. Louisa and 
EUinor were kind-hearted, and they were 
sorry for any one that was in pain; but as 
to the actual fact of losing Emily's society 
during their visit, it was of no material 
consequence, for her education had not 
fitted her to make an eligible companion 
for girls like themselves and Lucy Felham. 
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After taking some refreshment, and 
Shenkin had been regaled with a feed of 
com, the young party repaired to a field 
near the house, where, though the day 
was very warm, Mrs. Pelham made no 
objection to Lucy^s riding up and down 
under the shade of some tall trees. 

The other girls, meanwhile, amused 
themselves in either walking by her side 
or in gathering wild flowers from the 
hedges. 

Though not accustomed, as her friends 
had been, to ride from a very early age, 
Lucy felt no fear, and sitting boldly on 
the pony, very soon put him into a trot, 
Louisa instructing her how to rise in her 
stirrup, and then being directed in the 
management of the reins, Shenkin broke 
into a most delightful canter with her. 

Lucy could have ridden all day, but 
remembering that Louisa and EUinor could 
not be equally amused, proposed, after a 
time, returning to the house. 

Here there was a great variety of enter- 
tainmentj for besides books, drawings, and 
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music^ there were all Lucy's peeidiar trea- 
sures to examine and admire. 

It turned out a very pleasant day for 
all three; but, perhaps, Lucy enjoyed it 
the most from the contrast her visitors 
afforded in most respects to her usual 
rough companion, Emily. 

But in the midst of her own enjoyment 
Lucy did not forget Emily, and she left her 
pleasant occupations several times in the course 
of the day to go upstairs and ask how she 
did, and to offer to do any little thing that 
would add to her comfort. She also brought 
the Maitlands to see her before they went, 
who, following the good example set them, 
spoke kindly to the suffering child, telling her 
that she must come and see them when she 
was well, and that, though she had been dis- 
appointed of her ride that day, she should 
have one another tima 

Either from being intractable and impatient, 
or from some other cause, Emily's injuries 
proved more serious than they were at first 
imagined to be. For several days after her 
accident her head was very painful, and 
she had, in consequence, a good deal of 
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bring us into such a mess as this. However^ 
I took care to tell that Miss Betsey, I don't 
like her, ma'am, nor either of the Gladwin 
servants. They never will have anything to 
say. There was the other day only " 

'* But what did you tell her V broke in Mrs. 
Pelham, who often had a difficulty in stem-- 
ming the torrent of Mary's words when she 
was excited, ^^ what was it you said ?" 

*' I said, ma'am, that Emily Gore was none 
of our family, only a stranger brought in for 
a time." 

Mrs. Pelham doubted in her own mind if 
this was exactly the way she would wish 
any one to be spoken of whom she had thought 
fit to introduce into her family. She, how- 
ever, made no remark, but sought to gain the 
information she desired. 

Mary had also been curious on the same 
point, and partly by varying her mode of in- 
quiry, and partly by threats that she would not 
bring Emily any supper, she got from her a 
tolerably correct notion of the motives which 
had led to such bad behaviour, and unfolded 
them to her mistress. 

*' I hope Emily is sorry for what she has 

N 
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done,^' said Mrs. Felham ; '' very serious con- 
sequences might have arisen from her bad 
behaviour.'^ 

^^I don^t think she is sorry at all^ ma'am; 
she said something about not meaning to 
break the hand-glass, and that she could not 
iell there were stones in the earth which she 
caught up to throw.'' 

"But Miss Gladwin/' said Mrs. Pel- 
ham^ "did she not regret having hurt 
her?" 

" It does not look much like being sorry," 
replied the servant, ^^for when I reminded 
her of the hurt she had caused the yoimg lady, 
she said, 'It served her right, because she 
was so teazing, and would not answer her 
questions.' " 

" What questions could the child want to. 
have answered?" said Mrs. Pelham. 

"About you and Mrs. Gladwin not being 
acquainted, ma'am, and why Miss Laura never 
came to play with Miss Lucy." 

"Emily was very curious at one time, I 
remember, on that subject," said Mrs. Pel- 
ham. "I told her to ask no questions. 
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and I thought she had forgotten all about 
it/' 

'' She is not one to forget, ma'am, is Miss 
Gore, when she has set her mind upon 
a thing; she is a most troublesome child." 

"Then I am to understand," said Mrs. 
Pelham, "that Emily was angry with Laura 
Gladwin, and so threw the earth over upon 
her?" 

"Just so, ma'am; she was in a passion 
because Miss Gladwin would not satisfy her 
curiosity, and thought to make her speak in 
that way." 

" I had no idea that Emily ever attempted 
to get acquainted with our neighbours." 

" I dare say you had not, ma'am," replied 
Mary, "but there is no being up to those 
sort of children." 

It passed through Mrs. Felham's mind the 
trouble that she had drawn upon herself in 
having received Emily into her house, and 
all because she had denied her daughter the 
society of one every way suited to her. She 
did not think fit to prolong the conversation 
with her servant, and dismissed her, desiring^ 

n2 
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her to inform Mrs. Gladwin that she was 
sorry for the unpleasant circumstance that 
had occurred^ and that she would take care 
it did not happen again. Lucy, who was 
present during this conversation, begged to 
be allowed to send a message, and told Mary 
to say how very sorry she was that Laura had 
received a hurt. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

A Lecture — Cry to go Home — Going alone into the 
Garden forbidden — ^The Grotto— Unpleasant way of 
answering — Keeping our Word — ^The Importance of 
so doing — Going early to Bed — Threat of having no 
Supper — ^Louisa and Ellinor Maitland bring an Invita- 
tion for a pleasant Party — Only accepted for one 
Child — Reward promised for amended Conduct — Self- 
Praise— Dread of Exposure — The Ladder in the Garden 
— The Fall — The sad Consequences following on 
Disobedience — ^The Medical Man — Ordered to Bed — 
Sorrow and Pain. 

Mrs. P£LHam did not see Emily Gore after 
she was sent off to bed in disgrace the evening 
of the day on which she had so sadly mis- 
behaved herself, but the following morning, 
directly after family prayers, Mrs. Pelham took 
her into her own room, and then talked very 
seriously to her on her improper conduct, 
representing to her that she might have caused 
very serious injury to the young lady whom 
she had hit with a stone, and telling her that 
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if she did not restrain her passionate temper 
it would probably lead to very bad conse- 
quences. 

Emily looked grave and listened attentively 
and silently to what was said, till she was told 
that her behaviour had drawn down a punish- 
ment upon her, and that this punishment was 
to consist in her being sent to bed sooner than 
her usual hour. 

*' Every evening for the next fortnight, Emily, 
you shall go to bed an hour earlier than Lucy,'' 
said Mrs. Pelham. 

Emily was at all times very unwilling to 
retire to rest, and never went without trouble- 
some entreaties to be allowed to sit up longer ; 
Mrs. Pelham therefore could hardly have de- 
vised a punishment more disagreeable than the 
one she now adopted for the child entrusted to 
her care and guidance. 

As soon as Emily learned Mrs. Pelham's 
determination respecting her she burst into 
one of her customary fits of passionate crying, 
and continued it so long as almost to exhaust 
Mrs. Pelham's patience, who wished to say 
a few words more on the motives for punish- 
ment. But at every endeavour to speak she 
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was interrupted by renewed sobs, and at last, 
when they subsided, she was checked in speak- 
ing by a vehement exclamation from the un- 
ruly child of — 

'^I want to go home to mamma — I will 

go." 

''You cannot do that, Emily,^^ said Mrs. 
Pelham; ''you know your mamma sent you 
here to be under my care/^ 

" Mamma did not think how you would use 
me,^^ said Emily, pouting. 

"Nor had your poor mamma any idea 
how ill you would behave, Emily,^' said Mrs. 
Pelham. 

" It is cruel,^' said Emily, paying little at- 
tention to this observation, "to send me to 
bed an hour earlier than Lucy.'' 

"My dejir,'' said Mrs. Pelham earnestly, 
" it is no pleasure to me to punish you ; just 
the contrary. I had much rathej have you 
taking your customary evening walk with Lucy 
and me.'' 

"Then why do you send me to bed be- 
fore my time ?" said Emily, ceasing her tears, 
andJooking steadily into Mrs. Pelham's face. 

" I will tell you why, my dear. It is because 
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I am anxious for your improyement. You 
have behaved very ill, and if I were to pass 
over your misconduct without properly noticing 
it, you would soon forget it, and conduct your- 
self in a similar manner again. Now, by de- 
priving you of a portion of your daily enjoy- 
ment I give you the opportunity to reflect, 
and, I trust, to see how very wrong you 
have been, and also that you will resolve to 
amend/^ 

Emily made no further reply, and Mrs. 
Felham said nothing more till after breakfast, 
when the child was hastening off to take a run 
in the garden before lessons. Calling to her, 
she said — 

" Till I have had proof of your repentance 
and amended conduct I cannot trust you in 
the garden by yourself, Emily ; and you must 
give me your word that you will not attempt to 
go there alone, until you have my permission 
to do so.^^ 

Emily did not answer, but, looking angry, 
she returned into the room, and began pulling 
some books about. 

"Did you hear what I said, my dear?" 
asked Mrs. Pelham; "I must have 
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jovr promise. I have sent word to 
Mrs. Gladwin that I will take care that 
her daughter is not annoyed by you again^ 
and I cannot be certain of this unless I 
know that some one will keep watch over 
you while you are in the garden. Now 
give me your promise that you will not 
go there alone/' 

But Emily remained stubbornly silent. 

^^Well, then/' said Mrs. Pelham, rising 
to leave the room, "as you do not choose 
to do this, you shall not be allowed to go 
into the garden at all, and the grotto you 
are making had better be pulled down.'' 

Emily saw that Mrs. Pelham was quite 
in earnest, and knowing that she should 
lose a great deal of pleasure by not being 
allowed to finish her grotto and work in 
her own little garden, she muttered an un- 
gracious assent to Mrs. Pelham's order. 

''Very well, I understand you will do as 
I desire," said Mrs. Pelham. ''But Emily, 
my dear, why speak in that unpleasant man- 
ner? I can hardly tell what you say. If 
you answer me cheerfully, I shall begin to 
think you are sorry for what is past. At 
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any rate, remember, I positively forbid you 
to go into the garden without Lucy or some 
one else is with you/' 

'^Why did you not answer mamma in a 
proper manner ?'' inquired Lucy, when Mrs. 
Pelham left the room. 

" I said ^ I will not/ and that is enough/' 
replied Emily, roughly. 

^'I am sure mamma has been very kind/' 
said Lucy, ^'in not being more angry with 
you, and you ought to think so, and try to 
please her." Then, seeing that Emily did not 
like what she said, she added in a cheerful 
tone, ''Well, I am sure you will keep your 
word, and mamma will be glad of that." 

"What a fiiss you all make," returned 
Emily, '' about keeping one's word!" 

''Do you not think it of consequence to 
do so?" asked Lucy. 

" I don't know/' sulkily replied Emily. 

"Do not say that. I am sure you will 
not, if you think a little." 

" I don't want to think !" persisted Emily 
in the same ungracious manner. 

" But Emily, dear," continued Lucy, kindly 
taking the stubborn child's hand in hers, " do 
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think of the matter in a right way, or I am 
afraid you will not keep your promise/' 

Emily looked a little softened, and Lucy, 
who was really anxious for her improvement, 
continued, '^ Promises ought to be kept. Now 
suppose mainma, who has promised that you 
shall be sent to bed earlier than me for a 
fortnight only, should break her word, and 
send you for a month, you '^ 

" She won't do that, I know T' eagerly in- 
terrupted Emily. 

"No, she will not; you feel sure of that,'' 
said Lucy; "and now you will think with me 
that it is of great consequence to keep one's 
word." 

This little conversation and one or two 
others of a similar kind appeared productive 
of some good ; for once or twice during the 
ensuing fortnight, Emily, when she thought 
Mrs. Pelham or Lucy were looking at her, 
said — 

"You need not look after me; I am not 
going into the garden by myself." 

The other part of her punishment, however, 
she did not bear so well, for when the hour 
for her retiring had arrived, and she was com- 
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pcUed to end her pleasant employments and 
be taken upstairs in the full bright light of 
a summer's evenings she complained loudly; 
and her entreaties to remain up longer were 
noisy and unceasing^ till Mary, her stem at- 
tendant, lodged her in her room and enforced 
silence by the usual threat of bringing her 
no supper, if she was not immediately quiet. 

A few days before the expiration of this 
said fortnight, Louisa and Ellinor Maitland, 
accompanied by two other little girls, arrived 
just after breakfast to invite Lucy and Emily 
to return and spend the day with them. The 
two strangers, Louisa said, had only come 
to them the evening before and were going 
away on the morrow, and wishing to make 
their visit as pleasant as possible, they had, 
with their mammals leave, invited a few 
friends to meet them. 

"We have,^' continued the young lady, 
" asked the two Vernons, and they will come, 
and now we want Lucy.'' 

" Yes, and Emily too,'^ said Ellinor ; " and 
we are to ride the pony and to play at some 
new games in the garden, and drink tea on 
the lawn, besides fti gTe«tt maay other things l" 
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Lucy was delighted at the idea^ and most 
thankful to her mamma for allowing her to 
accept the invitation. Emily's going was, of 
course, out of the question, as the time for 
her sitting up as long as Lucy was not yet 
come. When the child found that the Mait- 
lands' invitation was not accepted for her, her 
vexation was extreme, and she entreated to 
be allowed to go; and when reminded that 
the days of her punishment were not over, 
she begged Mrs. Pelham to let her spend jpart 
of the day out, and to send a servant for her 
in the evening. This she was told could only 
be done if there had been some very good 
reason for it; but it was not at all likely 
that such trouble would be taken for one 
who had behaved so ill as she had. 

Seeing that she could not prevail, she 
vented her feelings in a passionate fit of 
crying. Mrs. Pelham advised Lucy to take 
her young firiends upstairs with her, while 
she made the little preparations necessary 
for her visit. 

These fits of crying on the part of Emily 
wei^ very annoying to Mrs. Pelham, besides 
which, notwithstanding their unreasonable- 
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ness^ it often pained her to see the 
distress of her beloved friend's only 
child. 

As soon as the young ladies with Lucy 
had left the room, Mrs. Felham told Emily 
she had a proposal to make. 

"My dear/' said she, "I am sorry that 
it is out of my power to allow you to join 
this pleasant party, but, as you well know, 
I cannot depart from my word; but if yon 
will restrain yourself, and go quietly off to 
bed without any crying or any other dis- 
turbance each of the remaining evenings, I 
will, when they are over, invite Louisa and 
Ellinor to come and spend the day here, 
and you shall do just what you like, have 
tea in the garden, or anything else that 
will be pleasant.'' 

Emily ceased her sobs as Mrs. Pelham 
began to speak; her eyes brightened as 
she went on, and when she stopped speaking 
the child gave a willing assent to what was 
required of her. 

"Now, remember, my dear," said Mrs. 
Pelham, "that you keep your promise and 
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I will keep mine. Let me see. There are, I 
tbink^ five days remaining ^^ 

"Four days/' eagerljr interrupted Emily. 

Mrs. Pelham reflected a minute, and then 
said — 

^'You are right, my dear, there are only 
four days. Well, then, to-day is Friday, 
and consequently Monday will be the last of 
these painful days, and on Tuesday we will 
have our little party. Now dry your eyes, 
and I will tell Lucy to give my invitation to 
Mrs. Maitland for her daughters.^' 

Lucy was well pleased with her commis- 
sion, for she was sorry that Emily was not 
to accompany her in her pleasant visit. 
Going up to her when she had bid her 
mamma good-by, she kissed her kindly, 
and whispered in her ear — 

^' I am so glad ; we will have such a plea- 
sant day, and then you will not mind staying 
at home now.'' 

Lucy returned in good time in the evening, 
well satisfied with her visit, and bringing 
with her the information that the Mait- 
lands were to spend Tuesday at Wood- 
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bines. Lucy good-naturedly told Emily, on 
the following morning, a great deal abont 
her visit, and delighted her by saying she 
had begged Louisa and Ellinor to come over 
on their pony, on purpose that she might 
have a ride, adding that ^^ it was such a nice, 
gentle little thing, the smallest child would 
be safe on its back/^ 

"Oh! how I shall like it!'' exclaimed 
Emily ; " I have never ridden in all my life, 
though I have often wished it/' 

"It is very pleasant," said Lucy. 

" It must be," replied Emily, '^ for papa 
once took me up on his horse before him, and 
cantered some way along the road ; but that 
is all I know about riding, and that is not 
much." 

Emily, with the help of a few gentle hints 
about Tuesday from Lucy, kept her promise. 
On retiring to bed the last evening she was 
in high spirits, and said exultingly to Mary, 
while she was attending upon her — 

" You will not have to come up with me 
so early any more — this is the last time — 
and I have been so good, not crying, nor 
going into the garden alone, that I am to 
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medicine given her^ against taking which 
she rebelled as much as she could. Her ankle^ 
too; after her health was improved, continued to 
cause her great trouble, as she was confined 
to her bed, and then to the sofa for several 
weeks. Her sufferings made her irritable; 
and not having yet learned patience, she was 
often cross to those who were in attendance 
upon her, especially to Mary, whom she chose 
to consider as the originator of her mis- 
fortunes. 

Mrs. Pelham observed this temper with dis- 
approbation, and though willing, under such 
painful circumstances, to view the chikVs fail- 
ings with indulgence, she thought she should 
not do her duty if she did not try to restrain 
it. Going into the room one day when Emily 
was speaking angrily to Mary for having kept her 
waiting too long, as she thought, for some trifle 
or other which she wanted, Mrs. Pelham took 
the opportunity, as soon as the servant had 
quitted the room, of talking seriously to the 
child. 

" I think, my dear/' she began, " that you 
often speak very impatiently to Mary.'' 

" She is so tiresome," replied Emily. 

p 
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" In what respect V^ asked Mrs. Pelliam. 

Emily repeated the same words. 

^' I do not consider her at all so; 
said Mrs. Pelham, "quite the contrary; I 
should be glad to know what you would do 
without her assistance^ imable^ as you are^ to 
move about and help yourself ?*' 

" She must help me V said Emily, stub- 
bornly; "she is the servant, and she knows 
she must.^' 

"I am not certain of that/' replied Mrs. 
Pelham. " When I engaged Mary to come and 
live here, she did not know that I should in- 
troduce into my family a child who, by her 
disobedience, would bring trouble on all those 
around her.'' 

Emily looked at Mrs. Pelham as though 
she was considering the matter, and the lady 
went on — " I myself am much obliged to Mary 
for the attention she pays you as the child 
of my friend, and you ought to fed so too." 

" I am ill," said Emily, at a loss what to 
answer. 

"You are, my dear; and, in consequence, 
require a great deal to be done for you; and 
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in return^ you oiight to strive to be pleasant 
and obliging in your manners/^ 

'' I don't know in what it is you find fault 
with me/' said Emily, half iDclined to cry. 

" I will tell you one or two things/' replied 
Mrs. Pelham. '^You need not keep a ser- 
vant from her meals by wants that are more 
than half imaginary. For instance, you kept 
Mary from her dinner till it was cold yester- 
day^ unfastening the bandage of your leg; 
and when she bad fastened it up again, you 
made her undo it, and do it over again/' 

'' It hurt me V' exclaimed Emily. 

'' Sometimes," continued Mrs. Pelham, " you 
said it was too tight, and sometimes too loose. 
You had no real cause of complaint ; it was 
simply because you were out of temper, and 
it gratified you to give needless trouble. 
Such a temper as you showed was tyran- 
nical.;' 

''Mary was determined not to do right," 
said Emily. 

''You are very wrong, my dear. If the 
servant had no other reason, she would have 
striven to do what you wished, that she might 

p2 
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go to her dinner, and have the comfort of 
sitting down to it hot with the cook/' 

" She would not find my picture-book/' 
said Emily, determined to persist in finding 
fault with Mary. 

"This morning, you mean. She did seek 
for it ; for she came into the study to in- 
quire if Lucy had got it, and then she returned 
and looked in your drawer, and not finding 
it, she went to her breakfast, saying she would 
look for it afterwards.'' 

" She ought to have looked for it then," 
cried Emily. 

''And not go to her breakfast, which had 
been waiting some time for her?" asked Mrs. 
Felham in a displeased tone. 

Emily looked a little, a very little, abashed. 

" Now, my dear," continued Mrs. Pelham, 
''I will tell you something that you will do 
well to bear in mind : it is, that if, when we 
are ill, we desire to be well attended, we 
should be pleasant in our manners, and speak 
gently and thankfully to those who serve us. 
Sick people, Emily, give sufficient trouble 
without adding ill temper to increase the 
labour of attendmg uijon. them." 
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'* I wish I was well, and could run about/^ 
said Emily, desirous to change the discourse, 
which was by no means to her taste. 

"The more tranquil you keep yourself/^ 
said Mrs. Pelham, '^ abstaining from all cha- 
fing, fretting, and iU temper, the sooner what 
you wish will take place. In the meantime, re- 
flect upon what I have just been saying to you.^^ 

For some little time after this conversation 
had taken place, Emily was rather less exact- 
ing in her demands upon the time and patience 
of those around her, and she seemed to feel 
slightly thankful for what was done for her. 
This change, however, was of short dura- 
tion; for on becoming in more pain, from 
having imprudently used her lame leg too 
much, all her former irritability returned. 
She was harder to please, and found so much 
more fault with Mary, that the servant began to 
lose her patience, and the disputes and dis- 
agreements between the two grew at last to 
such a height, that Mrs. Pelham was obliged 
to interpose her authority, and put an entire 
stop to them. She considered that Mary had 
altogether behaved very well, and that the 
fault lay with Emily, and she felt that she 
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must adopt measures to bring about a change 
in the behaviour of this turbulent child. 

In accordance with this view, Mrs. Pelham 
sent for the daughter of her charwoman, a 
stout girl of about thirteen, who occasionally 
went on errands, or assisted in any little rough 
work that had to be done at ''Woodbines/' She 
was a good-natured, honest girl, but somewhat 
uncouth in her language and manners, for her 
parents were very poor, and they had been 
imable to afford their daughter the advantage 
of going to school, and she had never mixed 
with children who were better educated than 
herself. With this girl, Patty Blunt by 
name, Mrs. Pelham made arrangements to 
come daily and attend upon Miss Gore, thus 
setting Mary free from a task which had 
latterly become highly disagreeable to her. 

''My dear," said Mrs. Pelham, entering 
Emily's room, followed by Patty, "I have 
brought you a new attendant, who I hope 
will give you more satisfaction than Mary 
has of late done.'' 

Emily, to whom this girl was not an 
entire stranger, cast a look of displeasure 
at her, and was about to remonstrate with 
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Mrs. Pelhara, when that lady made a 
hasty retreat, shutting the door after her. 

What passed between the two did not 
exactly transpire, but in somewhat less 
than half an hour the cottage girl came 
down with flushed cheeks and tears in her 
eyes, and making her way to the mistress 
of the house, informed her that the young 
lady upstairs had bid her go and never 
come near her again, and that, if Mrs. 
Felham pleased, she should be glad to go 
home. 

Mrs. Felham had not anticipated such a 
result to her plan of having Patty to 
attend upon Emily, and for a few minutes 
she felt at a loss how to act. 

In introducing this awkward girl, she had 
wished to make Emily feel the contrast 
between hers and Mary's services, thinking 
it would assist in awakening grateful feelings 
in her mind for all the care and attention 
that had been bestowed upon her during 
her illness. 

A little reflection showed Mrs. Pelham 
that she must carry her point. Her chief 
difficulty appeared to lie in inducing Patty 
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to stay, who was evidently both greatly 
hurt and offended. 

She called the girl to her^ and reasoned 
with her upon the necessity of putting up 
with what was unpleasant in service^ and 
stated that she had it now in her power 
to earn money, which would be a great 
help to her mother, who had a large 
family of young children to maintain. She 
spoke, too, of the necessity of being gentle 
and forbearing with the sick, and observed 
that Miss Gore suffered a great deal of 
pain at times, and that she herself, as a 
strong, healthy girl, would excuse her being 
a little cross now and then. Mrs. Pelham 
then sent her into the kitchen to get a 
good dinner, which went a great way 
towards convincing Patty that she should 
do well to stop. 

In the meantime, Lucy was despatched 
by her mamma to Emily with a message, 
stating that if she did not like Patty to 
wait upon her, she would be left without 
any attendant at all, for that her conduct 
had so disgusted Mary, that she would not 
come near her again.. 
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In sending Lucy ^ with this message^ Mrs. 
Pelham trusted to her gentle influence and 
amiable temper to bring about a change for 
the better in the angry feelings of the 
child. She knew that her little daughter 
would talk to and gently try to persuade 
Emily to conduct herself in a better 
manner^ and point out to her^ that if she 
affronted this girl, '' poor Patty/' as she 
called her, she would be left entirely with- 
out help, "and that, you know, Emily, 
dear,'' she continued, " would be a sad 
thing till you are strong again/' 

Emily listened to what Lucy said, and it 
so far produced a good effect, that when 
Patty came with some refreshment for her, 
she took it without making any unpleasant 
remarks on her appearing again in the 
room. 

But Emily had a hard lesson before her 
to learn of patience and submission during 
the ensuing weeks that she remained indis- 
posed, and that her lameness continued. 

Mrs. Pelham was resolute that Mary should 
not again be employed about the invalid, and 
Patty was to be her attendant, except in a 
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few instances where care and caution were 
required; and then Mrs. Pelham supplied 
the want herself. 

Many and loud were the complaints the 
child made of the awkward and negligent 
manner in which she was served^ and^ with 
tears^ she implored that Mary might again 
wait upon her; but she was always met 
with the answer^ that until she had learned 
to subdue her temper^ and to conduct herself 
with gentleness and thankfulness to whateyer 
attendant she might have^ no change would 
be made. 

With regard to Patty, she soon learned 
to treat with indifference the ill humour of 
Miss Gore. She met her whims and caprices 
with a will as strong, if not stronger, than 
her own — absolutely refusing at times to com- 
ply with the unreasonable demands that were 
made on her time and patience; loudly de- 
claring '' she would not be made a slave of.*^ 
Besides which, Patty told Emily a few home 
truths, which, though not very pleasant to 
hear, helped to subdue the child's unruly 
will, and to awaken in her mind juster no- 
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tions of her own behaviour, and that of those 
with whom she lived. 

Patty had no scruples in calling the young 
lady cross, tiresome, obstinate, and thankless ; 
and one day, when the serving-girl had been 
more than usually tried by her capricious 
humours, she broke out with — 

''It is a pity. Miss, that my mother has 
not got you with her for a time ; she would 
soon take the airs out of you, finding fault, 
as you do, with this and that, when you have 
everything, and more than everything, you 
want. You ought to be ashamed of your- 
self!'' 

And another time Patty said, ''It would 
do you a deal of good. Miss, to live in a 
cottage such as ours, and know what it is 
to want a bit of bread. You would soon 
learn to be contented with your broth, whether 
it was a little too hot or too cold, just as 
the whim takes you to say; or with your 
pudding, whether it is too sweet, or not sweet 
enough. You would be glad there of a dry 
crust to stay your hunger.^' 

Amid Emily's numerous faults, there was, 
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however, one very good feature in her cliaracto 
— and that was her love for her mother^ and 
sorrow for her sufferings. Whenever a letter 
arrived from Mrs. Gore, the child was much 
excited; eagerly desiring to learn how her 
mamma was, and to be told all she said about 
herself Mrs. Pelham sometimes availed her- 
self of these good feelings to strive to awaken 
in Emily the desire to do right, in order to 
please her mamma, but, as in everything else, 
it was difficult to make any forcible impres- 
sion on her mind. One day, however, she 
was gratified by something Emily said on this 
subject. 

There had been a letter from Mrs. Gore, 
giving so poor an account of her health, that 
Mrs. Pelham was affected to tears on reading 
it; Emily expressed much concern, and sat 
for a considerable time silent, when she said — 

'' I will tell you what I have been thinking 
of, Mrs. Pelham, shall I V^ And on being bid 
to speak, she continued — 

^^ You know you have often told me that 
mamma says she should not mind being 
ill so much, if she could know that I was 
a really good girl. Now, I am resolved that 
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I will be good on purpose that poor mamma 
may feel her illness less/' 

Great pains were taken to strengthen Emily 
in this brave resolve, which was not altogether 
nnproductive of a satisfactory result ; still it 
was a laborious task to guide into the right 
path one who had been so neglected, and 
whose stubborn will had been suffered to in- 
crease, without any effective check being put 
upon it. 

As time went on, Mrs. Pelham felt more 
and more the mistake she had made in thinking 
that her friend's daughter would prove a suit- 
able companion for her own child ; neither 
did her regret lessen at the task in which 
she had involved her gentle Lucy, that of 
struggling in various ways with the rough 
nature of this untoward girl. 

Besides, as regarded Emily herself, Mrs. 
Pelham became decidedly of opinion that she 
would do better at school, where among num- 
bers she would probably meet with, and have 
to contend with, tempers like her own, and. 
where strict discipline and enforced obedience 
would produce a more salutary effect than she 
could derive from the comparatively indulgent 
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treatment she experienced under the roof of 
her mother's closest Mend. 

Nothing but the fear of giving pain to one 
who was so great a sufferer deterred Mrs. 
Felham from stating these grievances to Mrs. 
Grore. The poor sick lady had so many 
times expressed her extreme delight at leav- 
ing her only child under the care and protec- 
tion of the friend of her youth, that Mrs. 
Pelham could not bring herself to say any- 
thing on the subject^ and she was obliged to 
let things take their course. 
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Lucy Pelham was not only a kind but a 
thoughtful little girl, and being aware how 
much Emily Gore's residence at " Woodbines'' 
took from her mamma's comfort, she re- 
frained from making many complaints of 
the troublesome child. She was, moreover, 
ever ready cheerfully to hear Emily say her 
lessons, to let her read to her, and to 
assist, as much as lay in her power, in 
teaching other things in which she had to 
be instructed. 
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It is often an advantage for one child 
to teach another, and when Emily was 
tolerably tractable, Mrs. Pelham was very 
well satisfied that Lucy shoidd look over 
maps with her, and question her as to the 
relative situations of different countries, their 
chief rivers and principal towns ; but in almost 
every other branch of learning the child was 
so very backward, that no advantage to Lucy 
could arise from instructing her. And then, 
in their play-hours, their tastes and pursuits 
were so dissimilar that Lucy, would have 
far preferred being alone. 

The little girl did not say how much she 
missed her former friend, Laura Gladwin, 
nor how earnestly she wished for a renewal 
of their friendship; but that this was the 
case was very evident to her mamma. 

Mrs. Pelham woidd occasionally see Lucy 
bring out and look at some little present 
or token of affection from Laura, or she 
would sometimes pause in any drawing she 
was about, to try and trace the features 
of her friend, or every now and then she 
would read over one of her old letters ; and 
one day, it was about a week before Lucy's 
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birthday, she produced a Kttle box ftill of 
notes she had received and treasured up> 
to search for one that had been sent to 
her about that time last year. It was an 
answer to an invitation she herself had sent 
to Laura to spend the day with her^ and 
contained so many kind wishes, and was, 
besides, so prettily expressed, that it made 
an impression on Lucy^s mind never to be 
foi^otten. 

This letter she was very busy searching 
for when her mamma came into the room 
with a note in her hand which she had 
just been writing. 

*^I think,^' said she, without appearing 
to notice how Lucy was employed, '^this 
day week is my little girl's birthday, and 
as I wish to make it very pleasant to her, 
I have been writing to Mrs. Maitland to 
ask her to let her daughters come and pass 
the day here.'' 

Lucy thanked her mamma, and Mrs. 
Pelham left her to despatch her note. 

The arrival of Mrs. Maitland in the 
neighbourhood had been a source of great 
gratification to Mrs. Pelham; she was her- 
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self pleased to renew her acquaintance with 
a former friend, but it was chiefly on 
Lucy's account that she rejoiced, for she 
hoped that Louisa and EUinor would prove 
such pleasant companions to her daughter 
that she would cease to regret the loss of 
Laura Gladwin. 

This being the case, it was with no 
small feeling of regret that, on the very day 
that she sent her invitation to the young 
Maitlands, she received a note from their 
mamma, statiiig that Mr. Maitland, who 
had been for some time an invalid, was 
ordered to proceed immediately to the west 
of England for change of air, and that 
most probably he with all the family would 
remain there during the winter. 

'^I am very sorry for this news/' said 
Mrs. Pelham, when she and Lucy had 
spoken with concern of Mr. Maitland's 
illness. ^^I am afraid you are very much 
disappointed, my dear, not to see your 
young friends on your birthday, and 
to find that they are to leave the 
country.'' 

^'Not very much, mamma^" replied Lucy. 
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"Indeed!^' said Mrs. Pelham, surprised^ » 
I thought you liked Louisa and Ellinor 
very much/' 

Lucy hesitated as if doubtful how to 
answer. 

'' Speak, my dear/' said Mrs. Pelham ; 
''there is no reason why you should not 
say what you feel on the subject.'' 

Still Lucy somewhat hesitated, but in a 
little while she said — 

'"The Maitlands are very clever and very 
well-informed, and know many things I do 
not know, but ^" 

"But what?" said Mrs. Pelham in an 
encouraging tone. 

*'But," said Lucy, "I do not like them 
so much as I did at first." 

"They do not improve on acquaintance, 
you think?" said her mamma. 
- "They are different from what they 
were," replied Lucy. 

"How so?" asked Mrs. Pelham. 

"It is, I think," answered Lucy, "owing 
to the young lady who came some time 
ago to stay with them." 

" Miss Dashwood, you mean ?" 
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''Yes^ mamma; Jane Hartland^ tie 
clergyman^s daughter^ says they are changed 
since then/' 

"But I do not see/' said Mrs. Pelham^ 
'^in what respect Louisa and Ellinor Mait- 
land can be different towards you/' 

"I will tell you, mamma. Miss Dash- 
wood has lived in Paris, and speaks French 
well, and she has brought the Maitlands 
on to speak very well too." 

"Well, my dear, go on," said Mrs. 
Pelham, on finding Lucy stop short. 

"Well, mamma, you know you bid me 
always try and speak a little French when- 
ever there was an opportunity, so I said 
one or two short sentences, and I made 
mistakes, and then they laughed at me." 

" Surely, Lucy, you do not mind being 
laughed at a little ?" 

"No, mamma, not when it is a good- 
natured laugh; but Louisa mimicked me 
very disagreeably, and then, when we were 
playing at ^eminent men,' because I said 
something incorrect about King Alfred, 
Ellinor said I did not know half so much 
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history as she did^ and Miss Dashwood 
called me a little ignoramus and they all 
laughed. I did not think this fair^ for I 
answered about Canute when they none of 
them could/' 

''All that you have told me/' said Mrs. 
Pelham, ^^is certainly not pleasant; but I 
do not think, my dear child, that you have 
sufficient cause to dislike the Miss Maitlands/' 

'^I don't dislike them, mamma; and if 
they would not grow conceited, like Miss 
Dashwood, nor learn to think so highly of 
themselves, I ^" 

''You would like them better," continued 
Mrs. Pelham, perceiving Lucy hesitate. 

"I was going to say, mamma, that I 
do not mind being told of my faidts, be- 
cause, as you say, it makes one strive to 
do better. But Louisa and Ellinor are not 
pleasant now in their manner of finding 
fault; they are very diflferent, Ifrom ^" 

Again Lucy paused, and Mrs. Pelham 
added — 

*'Very diflferent from Jane Hartland." 

Lucy was too true to suffer her mamma 
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to rest under a false impression, and, with 
the colour rising to her cheeks, and the 
tears starting to her eyes, as she recalled 
to mind the difference between her former 
and her present friends, she said that it 
was not of Jane Hartland she was 
thinking. 

Mrs. Pelham had no occasion to inquire 
any further, for the emotion her daughter 
betrayed told her too plainly of whom she 
was thinking, and how sincerely she re- 
gretted her former firiend. Again did Mrs. 
Pelham review her conduct, and again did 
she seek to satisfy herself that she had 
acted properly in causing all intercourse to 
cease between hers and Mrs. Gladwin's 
family. Doubts would arise as to the wis- 
dom of the measure, and one thing was 
certain — she had deprived her beloved child 
of a companion every way suited to her, 
and to whom she was strongly attached. 
Right or wrong, there was now no altering 
the case. It was impossible to seek a re- 
newal of the acquaintance she herself had 
broken off; and had she been inclined to 
make the attempt, was it likely to be 
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agreeable to Mrs. Gladwin, after having re- 
pulsed the efforts she had made to gain an 
explanation in the first instance? 

Pride, the weak point of Mrs. Pelham's 
character, perverted her judgment, and this 
it was that prevented her availing herself 
of an opening that actually did occur. 

About this time a note arrived from 
Laura Gladwin, which ran thus :-^ 

''Dbae Mes. Pblham, 

This day week is my birthday, 
and mamma has given me leave to invite 
a few friends to come and see me. There 
is no one I should like to have so much 
as dear Lucy. Do, if you please, let her 
come. 

'' Yours very truly, 

'^ Laura Gladwin.'' 

This note took Mrs. Pelham by surprise, 
and for a few moments she felt quite 
pleased, as . she considered all difficulties 
could now be removed as to the renewal of 
acquaintance. A very short time, however, 
sufficed entirely to change this feeling into 
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one of a very dilTereiit character. Mrs. 
Gladwin had sent no message to her. It 
was nothing but a child's note about a 
child, and she was wholly overlooked — ^to 
let Lucy go was impossible, and she wrote 
a stiff refusal. 

"Who do you suppose is to be there?'' 
said she to Mary, as she was writing Her 
note. 

"Nobody, I daresay," replied the servant, 
'^but the exciseman's daughter, lame 
Nelly, and some of the other village chil- 
dren." 

Mrs. Pelham felt satisfied that she had 
acted with perfect propriety in declining 
the invitation for her daughter. 

Mary, however, was wrong as to her 
surmise respecting Laura Gladwin's young 
visitors, for a day or two after, on her 
return from the village, where she picked 
up most of her gossip, she burst into her 
mistress's room, exclaiming — 

"Well, to be sure, there is no calcu- 
lating about these Gladwin people. Do 
you know, ma'am, that Miss Caroline 
Ashbey and Miss Augusta Stanhope, from 
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/The Castle,' and one or two more quite 
grand young ladies, are coming to keep 
Miss Laura's birthday, and Miss Caroline 
Ashbey is going to stop a week at ' The 
Rosery ' afterwards ?'' 

''Mrs. Pelham said nothing, but this 
piece of news caused her much annoying 
reflection. Here was Lucy invited to meet 
the very person whom she imagined her 
child was not considered important enough 
to make the acquaintance. 

True, she herself had not been especially 
noticed in the note of invitation, but it 
was kindly meant, and would in all pro- 
bability have led on to satisfactory results. 
Had she not acted unwisely in refusing to 
let Lucy go? 

As regards the exciseman's daughter, of 
whom Mary made invidious mention, it is 
as well to state that she was a poor little 
motherless girl, lame from her birth, of 
exceedingly good manners, and an education 
that had been by no means neglected. 

Little Nelly lived with an infirm old 
grandmother, and being from circumstances 
debarred from much childish . enjoyment. 
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Mrs. Gladwin thought it a kind ad^ to in- 
vite her now and then to drink tea with 
her own more happily-circumstanced little 
girl. 

Beside the Gladwin affair^ there were 
other circumstances that combined to 
harass and distress Mrs. Pelham at this time. 
Foremost among these were letters that she 
received from Mrs. Gore, giving painful ac- 
counts of her increasing illness. At one time, 
she spoke of returning to England as the only 
means of saving her life, and then, again, 
she was in too weak a state to risk the 
voyage. The wish of the poor invalid's 
heart was, she said, once more to embrace 
her daughter before she died. 

In one of her letters she calculated the 
possibility of getting Emily back to her, 
but there was no one to take charge of 
her; and were there, it would be wrong to 
take her from under the protection of 
the friend who, in the event of her own 
death, would let her live with her as if 
she was her own daughter. 

" That you will be a mother to my darling,'' 
wrote Mrs. Gore in her last letter, ^' and never 
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suffer her to be away from you, is the one 
thought that comforts me in my declining 
state/' 

The apparent hopeless condition of one so 
sincerely loved, caused Mrs. Pelham very 
great distress. She had always looked for- 
ward to again meeting her friend some day 
or other, but now she feared she must no 
longer indulge in such joyful anticipations. 

Deeply grieved as she was, and determined 
to make every sacrifice that could soothe and 
comfort the poor sufferer, it cannot be denied 
that the thought of being always biurdened 
with the care of Emily was no small addition 
to her trouble. 

The child was undoubtedly rather improved 
of late, and, as she grew older, it was reason- 
able to expect she would be more so; still, 
her ungovemed temper and disregard of orders, 
too often occasioned a great deal of discom- 
fort, and gave rise to much anxiety. Of this 
an instance, followed by very painful residts, 
occurred on the very day Mrs. Pelham re- 
<«ived the letter, just alluded to, from Mrs. 
Gore. 

About two miles from "Woodbines'' was a 
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dairy farm^ from which Mrs. Pelham was sup- 
plied with fresh butter and new-laid e^s. 
It was a pleasant walk there; and the girls 
used to enjoy seeing the cows and the calves^ 
and the fine poultry^ and now and then getting 
a draught of new milk, bestowed by Mrs. Mea- 
dows^ the good-natured mistress of the estab- 
lishment. Sometimes Lucy and Emily brought 
home some pats of butter, or some eggs, in their 
little baskets, but more frequently the dairy 
produce was brought by the good dame herself. 
On this said day Mrs. Pelham had promised 
the children to accompany them to the farm, 
to bring back the weekly supply of eggs ; but 
just as they were setting out, letters arrived, 
which demanded immediate answers, and the 
walk was put a stop to. In the afternoon^ 
Mrs. Meadows arrived with her basket of 
dainties. The children ran to speak to her, 
for her pleasant temper and cheerful manners 
always made her a welcome visitor; besides, 
she had always some little anecdotes to tell 
of a pet cow or a favourite hen, or of the little 
dog. Snap, who was so clever in catching rats. 
After chatting a little while with their friendly 
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neighbour^ Lucy went and asked her mamma's 
leave for her and Emily to walk part of the 
way home with Mrs. Meadows. 

Mrs. Pelham gave her consent, for she 
had regretted having been obliged to disap- 
point Jjacy^ and Emily, too, of their antici- 
pated pleasure. As, however, it was getting 
late in the day, and the summer season was 
on the decline, Mrs. Pelham thought it proper 
to limit the extent of the children's walk. 

''You must not go very far, my dears,^* 
said she, as the children were setting oflF; 
" not farther than the first wood-gate. If you 
return then, you will be at home in good 
time; do not go into the wood, but turn 
back directly you get there.'* Then, think- 
ing that Emily was not paying sufficient 
attention to her order, she repeated it, adding, 
"Mind, Emily, what I tell you: you are 
not to go farther than the wood, and you are 
not to go into it." 

The way they went was pleasant ; and Mrs* 
Meadows was so entertaining, that the chil- 
dren regretted when they arrived at the limit 
of their walk. 
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''Here we are/^ exclaimed Lucy, ''at the 
wood-gate already ! I did not think we 
should have reached it half so Roon/' 

" It was my telling you/' said Mrs. Mea- 
dows, " about BrowD Bess and her foal ; how 
the little one fell into a ditch, and how the 
mother came up to the house, neighing and 
frisking about, to tell us, as it were, of her 
trouble, that made the time seem short/' 

" Yes, that was it,'' said Lucy ; " yours arc 
such nice stories, Mrs. Meadows! I do so 
like to hear them ; but we must turn back 
now, as mamma bid us not go any farther 
than this iirst gate. Good evening ! I hope 
we shall come and see you soon." 

"Do, my dear, I am always glad of your 
company;" and Mrs. Meadows, who had a 
good deal of work before her at home, set 
off at a quick pace, and turning round a 
comer of the road, wa^ out of sight in a 
moment. 

"Come, Emily, we must go back now," 
said Lucy, looking round for her companion ; 
but Emily had seen a flower in the wood 
she wished to gather, and while Lucy's atten- 
tion was taken up in saying " Oood-night I" 
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to Mrs. Meadows, she had got over the gate, 
and was running up to it. 

"Oh, Emily, Emily!'' cried Lucy, "what 
are you about? Come back directly; you 
know mamma said we were not to go into 
the wood." 

" I only want to gather this flower,'' replied 
Emily ; " it is such a pretty one !" 

"Never mind the flower. Do pray come 
back !" urged Lucy. 

" Stop a minute," answered the other girl, 
"I must gather one more; and there is 
another a little farther on still prettier. I 
must have that, too ;" and she went on more 
into the wood. 

" Emily, you are doing very wrong. Come 
away, immediately I Emily, do you hear?" . 

But the child, either from really having 
the wish to possess herself of more of the 
flowers that had attracted her notice, or from 
her stubborn nature, which seemed to derive 
pleasure in opposition to the commands of 
others, refused to attend to Lucy's earnest 
calls to come out of the wood, and kept 
going farther and farther in. 

Lucy was wholly at a loss what to do to 
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induce her to return. If she had followed 
her, and tried to force her back, it would 
have been useless, for the obstinate girl was 
half a head taller than herself, and stronger 
in proportion. Besides, Mrs. Pelham had bid 
her not go into the wood ; and she considered 
that no circumstance would warrant her dis- 
obeying her mamma. 

Emily was soon lost to view, and apparently 
to hearing also, for she made no answer to 
Lucy's cries, which became more and more 
urgent and troubled. 

For nearly an hour Lucy stood by the wood- 
gate; sometimes calling loudly on her com- 
panion to return, and sometimes spying as 
far as she could among the thick trees, in 
hope of seeing her coming. But she waited 
in vain — no Emily appeared. 

Lucy's distress became very great ; she re- 
flected what her mamma would think at their 
staying out so long — the sun was now low down 
in the sky, and soon would be set. Many 
times she was on the point of returning 
home, to tell her mamma what had hap- 
pened; but then she considered, if she did 
so, Emily might come out of the wood^ and 
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not finding her^ might get into farther mis- 
chief. 

A few persons^ either driving or walkings 
passed by^ but there was no one to whom 
she thought she could confide her distress; 
and at last she resolved that she would hasten 
away home. 

She had not proceeded very far, when she 
met her mamma, who, imeasy at the pro- 
tracted stay of the children, had come out 
to meet them. On seeing Lucy in tears, and 
hurrying along without Emily, Mrs. Pelham 
exclaimed in alarm, 

'^ What is the matter, my dear ? — what 
has happened? Where is Emily ?^' 

"Emily is in the wood, mamma,^' replied 
Lucy; *'^e got over the gate while I was 
taking leave of Mrs. Meadows, and I couldn^t 
get her to come back.'^ 

Lucy then entered more fully into par- 
ticulars as to how her companion had been 
attracted by some pretty fiowers, and how 
she kept on going farther and farther into 
the wood, notwithstanding her entreaties to 
return; that she had entirely lost sight of 
her, and that she had waited a very long 

B 
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wMle at the gate, calling oat from time to 
time to Emily to return; and that at last 
she got so frightened about her, she deter- 
mined to go home and tell her mamma. 

"It is truly provoking of the child/' said 
Mrs. Pelham; "I have no doubt she has 
wandered on and lost herself. We will go 
and look for her.'' 

Then, as they walked quickly on in the 
direction of the wood, she expressed her re- 
gret at the distress and anxiety which Lucy 
had experienced, and made her again repeat 
what had passed. 

"Did Emily pay no attention to what 
you said, my dear?'' asked Mrs. Pelham. 
"Could she possibly have forgotten iny 
order?" 

" She could not forget it, mamma, for 
I reminded her of it." 

" And still she would go on ?" said Mrs. 
Pelham. " Did you follow her, to induce her 
to come back ?" 

"No, mamma, I did not do that; for you 
t old me not to go into the wood." 

" True, my dear child," said Mrs. Pelham, 
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** I did so j but the state of anxiety I am in 
lest Emily should have come to some harm, 
made me unmindful of what I was saying. 
I remember, my dear Lucy, that you would 
not go into the wood, as I bid you not ; you 
always do as I desire. Happy are the parents 
who have obedient children — ^how much of 
sorrow is spared when this is the case V* 

On entering the wood, Mrs. Pelham and 
Lucy had no difficulty in following for a few 
hundred yards a wide open track, but this 
soon diverged into several narrow pathways^ 
and it was doubtful which was the right one 
to take, in order to find Emily. 

Advancing a little way along the one that 
appeared the broadest, they soon became 
entangled in a thick growth of underwood, 
which obliged them to retrace their steps, 
and make choice of another path^. This did 
not afibrda much freer passage than the other, 
and a third they tried led to a stream that 
it would have been difficult to cross, with- 
out plunging into it. In short, it seemed 
so hopeless a task to find the child without 
assistance, that Mrs. Pelham considered that 
it would be most prudent to hasten to the 

b2 
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Tillage and engage some of the inliabitants 
to go in pursuit of her. 

Leaving the wood, she, with Lucy, was 
hastily bending her steps in that direction, 
when she happily encountered a labouring 
man whom she knew, who with his two 
sons were returning from their day^s work. 

She instantly made known her wishes, and 
oflfering a handsome reward for their trouble, 
despatched the men in search of Emily. She 
would have turned back with them, but the 
sky, which for some time had looked lower- 
ing, gave evident tokens of a coming storm; 
and even while she was speaking a few heavy 
drops of rain fell. Fearing for her daughter, 
she deemed it expedient to hasten home with 
her; and then she herself, accompanied by 
Mary, would return and join in the search 
for the lost child, 

Lucy had a slight cold, and not being 
particularly strong, Mrs. Pelham was anxious 
that nothing should happen to increase it. 
It was, therefore, with no small regret, that, 
although they made all the haste in their 
power, they were overtaken by a pelting 
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shower, which wetted them completely through 
before they reached home. 

Mrs. Pelham made her daughter imme- 
diately change her dress, and giving her 
something hot to drink, she trusted that no 
serious consequences would ensue, especially 
as the little girl herself said she felt quite 
warm, and should be very comfortable if she 
was not so unhappy about Emily, who she 
feared had come to some harm. 

Having herself taken proper precautions 
against cold, Mrs. Pelham, wrapped in a thick 
cloak, and provided with clogs and umbrella, 
was for setting off again directly, to renew 
her search in the wood; but Mary, who was 
to be her attendant, and who did not at all 
enjoy the thought of a thorough wetting in 
the cause of one who was so little a favourite 
vrith her as Emily, entreated her mistress to 
stop a little till the violence of the rain was 
abated, adding that they should do no good, 
and that the men searching for the child was 
all-sufficient. 

Mrs. Pelham very unwillingly suffered her- 
self to be detained, for in her state of most 
painful anxiety about her friend's child, action 
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would have been a relief. She paced up and 
down the hall^ going continually to the door 
to look out at the weather^ hoping that it 
would clear, but the rain came pelting down in 
that regular manner that plainly indicated a 
long continuance of it. 

The sun had been set some time, and it was 
now quite dark, and as she looked out at the 
blackness of the night and thought of Emily 
wandering about lost, she was truly miser- 
able. 

Time went on, no tidings of Emily arrived, 
and suspense became at last so hard to bear, 
that Mrs. Pelham resolved, let the weather be 
what it would, to go herself and join in the 
search for the child. She was just on the 
point of summoning Mary to accompany her, 
when, to her great joy, she heard a loud knock- 
ing at the back door, and a cry from the ser- 
vants of — 

" She is found ! Miss Gore is returned V^* 

Hastening away to the kitchen, where they 
had brought her in, Mrs. Pelham indeed be- 
held Emily, but in so sad a plight as to be 
hardly recognised. Her eyes were red and 
swollen with crying, her face scratched and 
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bleeding with the bushes she had sorambled 
through^ her clothes were .nearly torn oflF her, 
and she was drenched to the skin with the 
rain to which she had been exposed. 

The labourers who brought her back said she 
had wandered to the far side of the wood^ and 
that when they discovered her, she had taken 
refuge firom the storm in the hollow of a bank, 
where they thought she must have fallen 
asleep, as they had passed the spot an hour 
before, and she had not answered to their calls. 
This accounted for her not having sooner been 
discovered, and somewhat reconciled Mrs. Pel* 
ham to her long state of suspense, as she 
reflected that Emily had thus been sheltered 
during great part of the time when the rain 
was falling. 

The men were wet and tired, and Mrs. 
Pelham lost no time in paying them very hand- 
somely for their trouble, and despatching them 
to their homes. 

While Mrs. Pelham was occupied with the 
labourers, Mary took upon herself to* give 
Emily a good scolding, and desired her to give 
an account of herself; but little was to be 
gained from the sobbing child beyond a repeti- 
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tion of "lost myself;'^ ''couldnH find my way 
back j'^ '' went after flowers/' 

With a few words of sharp reproof Mrs. 
Pelham hurried the child off to bed, reserving 
anything she might have to say till the morn- 
ing, or to a time when Emily's attention 
was not wholly absorbed by her own suffer- 
ings. 

In bed, Emily called out loudly for something 
to eat, and being supplied with a hot mess, 
which she eagerly devoured, she soon afterwards 
fell into a sound sleep, and Mary brought 
down a report that ^' she would do a great deal 
better than she deserved, and was not likely to 
come to any harm, after all the trouble and 
vexation she had occasioned.** 
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CHAPTER XIL 

Important News — Mrs. Gore Arrives in England — ^Begs 
her Friend to go to her, and bring Emily — ^Lucy's In- 
disposition — ^Remains at Home — Old Castle cannot be 
Visited — Present of Books — Bad Behaviour recalled 
to Mind — Apologies — Gentleness and Obedience Recom- 
mended — A Happy Meeting — ^A Day School — ^A Painful 
Letter — Dangerous Illness — Grief— Melancholy Reflec- 
tions — The Medical Man — Good Advice— Happy 
Results — Explanations — Reconciliation — Recovery — 
Joy — Well-merited Happiness. 

The morning following the eventful evening, 
of which an account was given in the last 
chapter, brought news of startling importance. 

Mrs. Gore, Emily^s mother, was arrived in 
England, and wrote to beg Mrs. Pelham to 
repair to her immediately, and to bring Emily 
with her. 

As the only chance of recovery, the invalid 
lady had been ordered by her medical attend- 
ant to return to England. 

By some strange mischance the letter to 
her friend, telling of her progoaed vo^aj^e^ 
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never reached Mrs. Pelham till the same daj 
as that in -which she announced her arrival 
on the shores of her native land. 

Mrs. Gore wrote in better spirits, for the 
sea air had somewhat invigorated her, but 
she was still weak, and unable to assist her- 
self. 

The lady with whom she came over was 
obliged immediately on her arrival to leave 
her ^to proceed to her sick daughter, and the 
servant whom she had hoped to retain with 
her had deserted her on her first landing. 

'^ I am sadly in need of help,'' Mrs. Gtare 
wrote, '^ my baggage is not yet come on 

shore j I am a perfect stranger at Z j the 

seaport town where we landed, and I have no 
one of whom to ask counsel and advice. Come 
to me, my friend, without loss of time ; your 
presence will cheer and comfort me, and the 
sight of my child will put new life into me. 
If there is nothing important to prevent you, 
set off, I entreat you, directly you get this 
letter.'' 

Thus urged, Mrs. Pelham could not for a 
moment think of delaying her departure for 
Z , and the only drawback to the delight 
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she anticipated in again meeting her beloved 
friend was that she must leave Lucy behind. 

The little girl was not risen when the 
letter arrived that threw the whole household 
into a state of bustle and excitement ; for her 
mamma^ by way of precaution, had desired 
her to remain in bed, in order to throw oflF 
any ill effects that might chance to have 
arisen from the wetting she had had the pre- 
vious evening. Mrs. Pelham trusted that no 
ill consequences would ensue ; but in a matter 
of such deep interest she could not rest 
satisfied to rely on her own judgment alone, 
she therefore sent to request Mr. Manby's 
immediate attendance at ^'Woodbines.'' 

The gentleman was already moimted on 
his horse, and just setting out to visit a 
patient in the direction of " Woodbines,'^ when 
Mrs. Pelham's messenger arrived, so that it 
was not long before he saw and gave his 
opinion respecting Lucy. He assured her 
mamma that she might leave her with per- 
fect safety, for that there was no appearance of 
her having suffered from having got wet the 
evening before, beyond a slight increase of 
the cold she previously had. He said, to guard 
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against all possibility of her being indisposed, 
she would do well to remain in bed till 
towards evenings and he would give her a little 
composing draught to take at the present time< 

Thus assured^ Mrs. Pelham felt that she 
ran no risk in leaving her child for a short 
time to answer the urgent calls of her sick 
friend. She was, however, very sorry that 
she could not take Lucy with her, and the 
more so, because she would be left alone on 
the day on which she had been invited to 
keep Laura Gladwin^s birthday. Had not 

this unexpected summons to Z arrived, it 

had been Mrs. Pelham^s intention to have 
taken the children a drive to see an old castle 
a few miles o£f, and to have dined among its 
picturesque ruins. 

As it was, she could only seek to divert 
the little girPs mind by leaving with her a 
parcel of amusing books, which she had in 
store for a prize, or some other important 
occasion. 

Mrs. Pelham's next anxiety was the, ap- 
pearance that Emily would make before her 
mamma. It was vexatious, after all the 
care and pains that had been bestowed upon 
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the child^ to produce her in so disfigured a 
state, the result of her disobedient conduct. 
In no other way was she injured by her 
exploit of the previous evening, and she was 
in such boisterous spirits at the news of her 
mammals arrival in England, and at her pro- 
posed journey to meet her the same day, 
that Mrs. Pelham had very gravely to remind 
her of her highly improper behaviour, to 
bring her at all into order. 

Mary was to be of the travelling party, 
as her services would be very useful both in 
taking occasional charge of Emily, and in 
assisting the sick lady on their arrival at 

Z . Jane, the other servant, who was left 

at home, was a steady, trustworthy person, 
and Mrs. Pelham knew that Lucy would be 
safe under her care. 

The journey appeared to produce a sober- 
ing effect on Emily^s spirits, for when they 
stopped at a junction to change trains, she 
inquired with considerable anxiety if they 

were arrived at Z , and before starting 

again she asked Mrs. Pelham whether she 
thought, when her mamma saw her scratched 
fiace, and heard how it was done, would be 
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yery much displeased with her; and when 
the train halted again for a few minutes at 
a station^ she said^ 

"I am very sorry, Mrs. Pelham^ I he- 
haved so ill yesterday/' And then she 
added a few disjointed sentences, about Mrs. 
Pelham and Lucy having been very kind to 
her, and that she wished to be good, and 
that she really would behave better for the 
future. 

It afforded Mrs. Pelham no small satis- 
faction to hear Emily speak thus, and she 
availed herself of the child's softened mood 
to impress upon her the necessity of being 
gentle with her sick parent, and obeying her 
orders. 

'' You know, my dear/' said Mrs. Pelham 
in conclusion, "by what you have suf- 
fered yourself, that it is a sad thing to be 
ill, and how much kindness and attention 
you required.'' 

'' Yes, I did, Mrs. Pelham," replied Emily, 
''and I know it was very wrong of me 
to be so cross and impatient with Mary. 
I must beg Mary's pardon;" and to the 
great surprise of the servant, when the 
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train finally stopped^ she apologised to her, 
and said ''she was going now always to be 
a good girl/^ 

The meeting between the long-parted 
friends was a very happy one. Mrs. Gore 
bore up wonderfully well under the excite- 
ment^ and Mrs. Pelham had the great 
satisfaction of finding the invalid stronger 
and better than she had dared to hope. 

The having her child restored to her was 
a source of the greatest delight to Mrs. Gore, 
and as Emily conducted herself very well, 
her mamma thought het greatly improved. 

No business matters were allowed to in- 
terfere with the claims of friendship on 
the first day, but the next Was devoted to 
moving Mrs. Gore into comfortable apart- 
ments, and gietting all she wanted around 
her; there to wait the arrival of Colonel 
Gore, who had promised to follow as soon 
as he could obtain leave of absence. 

Another most important afiair was making 
arrangements for Emily to go as a day- 
boarder to a school. Mrs. Pelham had some 
little, difficulty in winning over her friend 
to consent to this plan, for she declared that 
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now tliat she had the happiness of having her 
child again with her, she could not bear her 
a moment out of her sight. 

Mrs. Pelham remonstrated^ saying that it 
was for Emily^s good^ and that she herself 
was not in a state to bear the fatigue of 
having a strong, healthy child with her 
all day long. 

These arguments after a time convinced 
Mrs. Gore that her friend was right, and 
her faith in her judgment was perhaps 
somewhat influenced by witnessing one or two 
little outbreaks of the unruly temper which 
Emily, notwithstanding her good resolutions, 
had not learned yet wholly to subdue. 

Everything being got into training for 
the comfort of the invalid lady, Mrs. Pel- 
ham was anxious to return to Lucy, whom 
she had never before left alone. She pro- 
mised, however, very soon to repeat her 
visit, and bring her daughter with her; 
and then, when Mrs. Gore was well enough, 
she said she must come and stay with her 
at ^^ Woodbines.'' 

Both friends looked forward to the happi- 
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ness of enjoying a great deal of each other's 
society. Mrs. Gore declared that the sight 
of the friend and companion of her child- 
hood and youth had already done her so 
much good that she thought she should 
be well much sooner than she had expected ; 
and again and again thanking Mrs. Pel- 
ham for all the great care and kindness 
she had bestowed upon Emily, she was 
taking her final leave of her when a letter 
was put into Mrs. Pelham's hands, at a 
sight of which she turned pale, trembled, 
and sunk nearly fainting on to a chair. 

Our tale must now go back to the day when 
Lucy was left alone at " Woodbines.^' On hear- 
ing the carriage drive oflf with the travelling 
party, she could not help shedding a few tears 
of disappointment that she had not been able 
to accompany them, and it increased her 
regret the thought, that if it had not been for 
Emily's disobedience and obstinacy, she might 
also have had the pleasant excursion. How- 
ever, as she was a sensible little girl, she soon 
left off crying, saying to herself that it could 
do no good, and opening one of the books her 

S 
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mamma had given her, she began to read, and 
was presently so much interested in the story 
that she forgot her troubles. 

After a time she closed her book, and lay for 
a long while thinking of Laura, and wondering 
what she and her friends would do to amuse 
themselves. She wished she could know if 
they were all nice girls. Miss Caroline Ash- 
bey she knew was, for Laura had said so ; but 
the other young ladies were strangers to her, 
except by name. She felt sure they would 
have a birthday treat, but that she herself did 
not care about; she would very much have 
liked to have seen Laura^s presents, and then 
she wished she could know if her former friend 
had kept the little work-box she had given her, 
and whether she used it, and when she did, if 
she thought of the giver. These and many other 
thoughts of a similar kind so fully occupied 
her mind, that she was surprised when the 
servant came into her room and told her it 
was dinner-time, and that she was going to 
bring her what her mamma had ordered for 
her. 

The food was very nice, but Lucy was not 
hungry, and she partook of a very small quan- 
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tity. The servant said it was fretting, because 
she was left behind, that took away her appe- 
tite. Lucy smiled good-naturedly, and said 
she did not fret, and took up her book to read 
another story. 

This story proved as amusing as the first, 
and she read on, with little intermission, till 
Jane came to inquire if she was ready for her 
tea. 

Lucy said that she was, for she was very 
thirsty, and when it came she much enjoyed 
the large basin full, which her attendant ^aid 
she had taken pains to make very nice. 

While Lucy was drinking her tea, she said, 
''.Do you not hear that music and singing, 
Jane ? How pretty it sounds V^ 

"It is the young ladies next door,'* replied 
Jane, '' there is a large party there. I am 
glad they did not begin their music sooner, 
Miss^ for I thought it would disturb you.^' 

'' Oh dear no I^^ exclaimed Lucy, *' I like to 
hear it very much!^' Then, having finished 
her tea, she told the servant to go down 
and get hers; and that, if she would return 
to her in about an hour, she would get up. 

When again left alone^ the sweet strains 

s2 
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from the adjoining house came more plainly 
on her ear, and she soon began to distin- 
guish the pieces that were played and sung. 
She considered that she had never before 
heard the pianoforte so plainly, and thought 
that it must have been moved into a room 
on the side of the house nearest to her, and 
that the windows must be open. But, how- 
ever that might be, she was much amused, 
and after a little while she grew excited, for 
she heard the well-known notes of a favourite 
duet, which she and Laura had been accus- 
tomed to sing together. It was one of which, 
not liking the words, they had adapted others 
to, and for the names of Fanny and Rosa, 
they had substituted Laura and Lucy. At 
the present moment Laura was singing it 
with a young lady of her party. 

Lucy felt a great desire to know if the 
words they sung were those of the original 
adaptation, or the verses she and her firiend 
had selected; and throwing a light covering 
over her, she jumped out of bed and ran to 
the window, and opening it, leaned forward 
to listen. In this position, she heard suffi- 
ciently well to be able to tell that the words 
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sung were those she had assisted Laura in 
choosing. She, moreover, distinctly heard her 
friend pronounce her name when the duet 
was finished. Yes, she felt sure that Laura 
had said, Lucy Pelham. She was very much 
pleased, for it showed that Laura, in the 
midst of her other friends, remembered her. 
How she longed to be among them all ! The 
duet was repeated, and then song after song, 
mingled with pretty pianoforte pieces, fol- 
lowed. Then the music stopped, and the 
sound of cheerful voices talking, and merry 
bursts of laughter, rose up to where the lonely 
girl was standing. She felt very sad, and 
laying her head on the window-sill, burst into 
tears. 

At the end of the hour the servant came 
to assist her young lady to rise, and seeing 
her standing at the window, she exclaimed, 

" What, Miss Lucy, are you up ? But you 
ought not to be by an open window ; the air 
is blowing in quite cold, and the door open 
too; why, you are in a thorough draft I Come 
away. Miss, and let me shut the window. I 
hope you have not been standing there long.'' 
I*' have been listening to the music at the 
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next house/' said Lucy ; " oh, it has been so 
pretty r 

"Well, make haste and dress now/' said 
Jane. '^ How cold you are ! I hope you have 
not got a chill/' 

'^ Thank you, Jane ; I dare say I have not. 
I never thought about its being cold when 
I was so much amused." 

As soon as Lucy was dressed she went down 
stairs, and opening her pianoforte began to 
play; she tried first one thing and then 
another, but nothing seemed to please her 
very much. She could not tell how it was, 
because she chose her favourite pieces, and 
in general she was never tired of playing 
them. 

She grew restless and soon became weary, 
and her head began to ache. She did not, 
however, complain, for she never did for 
trifles, but she told Jane she should like to 
go to bed. 

The little girl slept ill, and the next 
morning her head ached violently, and when 
Jane came to call her to get up, she ex- 
pressed a wish to remain in bed. She took 
no food all that day, and the next, when 
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Mr. Manby looked in, just to see how she 
was, he found her, to his great surprise and 
regret, in a high fever. He said he would 
send her some medicine, and call again in 
the evening, and when he did so she was 
still more ill ; indeed, he considered her illness 
so serious that he wrote off for her mamma 
to return home immediately. 

It was Mr. Manby^s letter that produced 
so powerful an effect on Mrs. Pelham just 
as she was quitting her friend to return 
home. 

It was a sad journey for the poor mother, 
and when she arrived at " Woodbines^' she was 
in such a state of agitation that she could 
hardly pronounce the words, 

'' How is Lucy — how is my child ?^^ 

Jane, who met her mistress on her arrival, 
looked very sad, and uttered a few indistinct 
words, and her mistress, apprehending the 
worst, rushed past her upstairs into Lucy^s 
room. 

The little girl was in a state of unconscious- 
ness, and did not notice her mamma. 

In an agony of grief, Mrs. Pelham asked 
a variety of questions. She desired to know 
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when Mr. Manby would be coming, and over 
and oyer again asked what he thought of 
Lucy — what he said about her — and if he 
considered her in danger; then she inquired 
minutely as to what Lucy had done during 
her absence, and how it had been possible that 
she should have become thus ill. 

Jane faithfully repeated all she knew, and 
when she mentioned the young lady^s getting 
up after her tea and standing at an open 
window, the unhappy mother felt too surely 
that a violent cold taken was the cause of 
this terrible illness. 

Mr. Manby was expected in the course of 
a few hours, but Mrs. Pelham, in her impa- 
tience, sent to entreat him to come to her 
immediately, which he, being at home at the 
time, was able to do. It was not, however, 
in his power to give much consolation ; he 
said Lucy was very ill, and when urged to 
say exactly what he thought about her, he 
was compelled to say that the little girPs 
recovery was doubtful. 

Bitter indeed were Mrs. Pelham's reflec- 
tions, which the state of her only child gave 
rise to. To herself alone could she trace 
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the cause of all the misery she was enduring. 
It was her pride — ^her weak, foolish pride — 
which was the origin of all this evil. She 
had fancied herself slighted by her neigh- 
bour, and, instead of combating this weakness, 
she had given way to it, and hence had 
arisen the chain of events which had led on 
to the present deplorable circumstance. In- 
jured in her own feelings, and only con- 
sidering herself, she had separated her little 
girl from her beloved friend, and then, that 
she might not be without a companion, she 
brought into the family a child who not only 
robbed her daughter's days of much comfort, 
but who, by her ill conduct, had laid the 
foundation of an illness which might cost 
her her life. 

In grief of heart Mrs. Pelham said to 
herself, '^ if Lucy had not been exposed to 
the rain in searching for that untoward 
child, she would have accompanied me to 

Z ; or if, when leaving her behind, my 

blameable pride had not interposed to prevent 
her joining the young party at ^^ The Rosery,'' 
she would not have sought to make herself 
amends for the privation by standing at an 
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open window, exposed to a cutting cold 
wind, and thus confirming the previous 
mischief/^ 

The wretched mother was in constant 
attendance night and day upon her child, 
never leaving her except for a brief repose, 
which it was necessary for her to take in 
order that she might continue her watch- 
ings. 

At those times when Lucy^s fever was 
highest, she would talk in a wild^ uncon- 
scious manner, and it was always of Laura 
she spoke, saying ^^ that they had taken her 
friend away — that she should never see her 
again/^ Then she would call upon her by 
name, and ask her why she would not come 
to her. 

Mr. Manby, who happened to be by once 
when Lucy was running on thus, asked who 
Laura was, and on being told she was a 
young lady who lived at the adjoining house, 
he said, 

'* Then why do you not bring her to see 
my poor little patient? K her friend came 
when she was conscious, she would probably 
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be so impressed with the fact that she would 
be quieter, and it might do her great 
good/^ 

'^My mistress and Mrs. Gladwin do not 
visit now, sir/^ said Jane, who happened at 
that moment to be in attendance in the 
sick room. 

^' Oh, nonsense V^ exclaimed Mr. Manby, 
"let them make up their quarrel; this is 
no time to stand on trifles. It is nothing, 
I dare say/^ continued he, as he ran down 
stairs, '*but some foolish misunderstanding, 
such as serves to keep country people alive 
and busy." 

This same day Laura Glad^irins visitor. 
Miss Caroline Ashbey, left ''The Rosery." 
Mrs. Gladwin had sought to detain the 
young lady as long as she could, on account 
of Laura being so unhappy about Lucy 
Pelham^s sad state, feeling assured that the 
society of an amiable girl would prevent her 
daughter from thinking so much of her former 
friend^' 

"I am sorry, my dear Laura,'^ said the 
considerate mother, ''that Caroline could not 
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remain here a little longer; you will feel 
her loss very mucli/^ 

'^ I should be sorry too, mamma/' replied 
Laura, *' if I had not been able to attend to 
Caroline as I used; but I am so unhappy 
about Lucy, I can hardly think of anything 
else. Do you know, dear mamma, that the 
servants say she is very ill indeed? I am 
afraid she gets worse instead of better/' 

*' Poor little girl ! I fear it is too true that 
she is exceedingly ill.'' 

" And I shall never see her again !" ex- 
claimed Laura. '^ Oh what shall I do !" and she 
burst into a violent fit of weeping, and clung 
round her mamma's neck. 

Mrs. Gladwin sought to soothe the little girl 
with comforting words, consoling her under 
her distress as much as she was able. Laura, 
who was very sensible of her mamma's kind- 
ness, struggled as much as she could with her 
grief, and, regaining composure, said, 

" I ought not to cry so when you are so good 
to me, dear mamma ; and I have many kind 
friends, and I love Caroline a good deal ; but 
there is no one among all the children I know 
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that is like Lucy ; she was so good, so kind^ 
so gentle^ and we did love each other so 
dearly V' 

" I know you did, my dear/^ said Mrs. Glad- 
win, "and, if Lucy should happily recover, I will 
use my best endeavours to renew my acquaint- 
ance with her mamma. I cannot help think- 
ing that it is most probably some trifling 
misunderstanding that has separated us, and 
that, if Mrs. Pelham will but allow of it, a little 
explanation will put all right again. Now go, my 
dear child, and take a little walk ; go into the 
village and inquire how Bonham is to-day, and 
take him a shilling ; it will be a pleasure to 
you to give a little comfort to the poor sick old 
man/' 

Laura was pleased with her errand, and she 
had been gone about half an hour, and her 
mamma was still sitting thinking of her little 
girPs sorrow, when, to her great surprise, Mrs. 
Pelham rushed into her room. 

Jane had repeated to her mistress what the 
doctor said of its being most desirable that her 
young lady should be allowed to see Miss 
Gladwin. Mrs. Pelham caught at the idea^ 
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and fancied slights^ supposed affronts^ and the 
whole host of imaginary wrongs that pride had 
conjured up, were all in an instant forgotten, 
and thinking of nothing but her feelings as a 
mother, she flew herself to ask Mrs. Gladwin 
to let her daughter visit her sick child. 

'' You are a mother yourself," exclaimed she, 
when she had made known her wishes, '^ and I 
feel sure you will not refuse me. I am aware I 
do not deserve this kindness from you, for I 
have behaved ill, and refused all your kindly- 
meant efforts at a reconciliation.^^ 

Mrs. Gladwin bid the poor lady not think of 
the past, and said that she would with pleasure 
let Laura go and visit Lucy, adding that she 
was most happy to have it in her power to do 
anything for the benefit of the dear little rirl, 
whom she loved only second to her own child. 

Laura, she said, was then out, but on 
her return she should come immediately ; and, 
in the meantime, she offered in the kindest 
manner to do anything that could in any way 
assist or alleviate the distress of her afflicted 
neighbour. The soothing accents in which 
Mrs. Gladwin spoke, and the genuine sorrow 
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that she evidently felt for her, quite melted Mrs. 
Pelham^s heart. 

" Oh ! how good and amiable you are,^' 
exclaimed she, ^^ and how truly kind of you 
to send your own precious daughter to a 
house of sickness ; but there is no danger, 
I assure you, dear Mrs, Gladwin; if there 
had been anything in the least infectious 
in my poor Lucy^s complaint, I never would 
have asked Laura to come — no, not even 
to save my child's life/' 

*' I am perfectly satisfied there will be 
no risk run,'' replied Mrs. Gladwin ; *^ calm 
yourself, my poor friend." 

**Some people are so very timid," said 
Mrs. Pelham; "I am so myself. I have 
always been a&aid of Lucy taking some 
disorder or other." 

*^Yes," replied Mrs. Gladwin, ''I well 
remember how very anxious you were on 
that point ; and after my young &iend Caro- 
line Ashbey had had the hooping-cough, and 
her grandfather used to bring her here for 
change of air, I never would allow Lucy, 
nor even yourself, to come to the house." 
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Mrs. Pelham stood transfixed^ and Mrs. 
Gladwin, wholly unconscious of the effect 
her words were producing, went on — 

''You do not recollect the circumstance, 
probably; I said nothing about it at the 
time, for, ^s you lived close by, I imagined 
that you would not think Lucy safe, so I 
would not give you cause for needless 
alarm.'' 

Here, then, was an explanation of the 
circumstance that had so harassed and per- 
plexed Mrs. Pelham; and Mrs. Gladwin's 
conduct, which had given such offence, was 
discovered to have been the result of cautious 
kindness. 

Mrs. Pelham did not say anything then, 
but she felt deeply mortified and humbled, 
and at a future period she made a full 
confession of her pride and folly, which 
confession was received with the most per- 
fect indulgence and forgiveness by Mrs. 
Gladwin, who good-naturedly said, such a 
frank acknowledgment of a fault was very 
noble, and she loved Mrs. Pelham better 
than ever. 
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The bringing Laura to see Lucy was at- 
tended with the happiest effect. As Mr, 
Manby predicted^ the sick child became 
calmer^ and from that very hour her dis- 
order took a favourable turn. At firsts Laura 
was not allowed to remain too long at a 
time with Lucy; but Lucy had seen her 
friend, and knew that they were not to be 
parted again, arid she lay quietly, looking 
forward to the next happy meeting. As to 
Laura, her joy was unbounded in being again 
permitted to see her friend, and she was 
always plotting and planning some little 
scheme to do her good; and when she was 
not allowed to be in the invalid^s room, she 
was happy to sit on the stairs near the door, 
listening to hear Lucy's voice, and counting 
the minutes that she might steal in again, 
and, unobserved, take a look to see if the 
colour was beginning to return to Lucy's pale 
cheeks. Sometimes the sick child would 
catch a glimpse of the little intruder, and, 
though forbidden to speak at the time, a 
smile of infinite happiness would light up 
her wan countenance. 
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Lucy's recovery was rapid; she regained 
health and strength faster than her friends 
even in their most sanguine moments could 
have expected, or even hoped. She returned 
to her customary pursuits with renewed 
vigour; and prudence no longer requiring 
that there should be a limit to the inter- 
course of the two little friends, they were 
as much together as formerly. 

They studied, they read, they sang, they 
walked, and they played together. Part of 
their mornings, and generally their evenings, 
were passed in each other's company; and 
then, when circumstances required that they 
should both remain in their own homes, 
what writing of notes there was! what 
blowing of the post-horn ! what chatter- 
ing beside the horn-beam hedge, as they 
worked in their small gardens 1 what send- 
ing of Tan — Lucy's pretty little purring 
pussy — back and forwards one to the other, 
through the opening in the hedge, decked 
as she was with a rose-coloured ribbon and 
streamers round her neck, that she might 
appear to partake of the general rejoicing 
at the re-union of the two families! 
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Never were there two happier little girls 
than Laura Gladwin and Lucy Pelham; 
and they deserved their happiness^ for they 
were good, docile, and obedient children, 
and had borne their trials patiently and 
well. 



THE END. 
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